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‘Surely the Fresno Office for Slav dering the Poon The Fresno Office of Ponca Statistics, T The 
| Fresno Office of Plausible Deniability and the Fresno Office for the Unequal Use of Public Facilities 
could all be combined into a single Ministry of Truth right out of Orwell’s 1984. 
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Fresno officials and police are using bulldozers to demolish homeless encampments, evict camp dwellers and discard all belongings into garbage trucks. 


by Jeremy Weir Alderson 


© “’m not cut out for this, or maybe I 
should say, my fantasies are mutually 
oe | exclusive — you know, kind of like a 
_JA_guy who wants to have his wife and 
his mistress in bed together but who missed 
the step of telling either one about the other. 
In my case, well, not only do my fantasies 
‘not get along with each other, but they 
aren’t that much fun to begin with. 


Me, I want to change the world; and, 
yes, while it would be nice to implement 
my ideas on why there ought to be cheap 


vegetarian entrees at every roadside 


restaurant and golf pros should be forbid- 
den to wear shorts, I’ll settle for just get- 
ting all the homeless people into houses. 

Unfortunately, my idea of a person 
who ought to be engaged in this pursuit is 
a combination of Will Rogers and 
Gandhi: someone who radiates love, good 
will, and compassion for the foibles of 
mankind. But that’s not me. There are 
some people who just plain piss me off, 
and it seems like a bunch of them are run- 
ning the City of Fresno. 

Let me back up a bit. In 1998, I was the 


‘host of a weekly radio show in central New 


York, where I wasn’t important enough to 
explain to anybody why I wasn’t impor- 
tant. By that time, I had already been writ- 
ing and talking about homelessness on the 
radio for ten years. So when I got the 
chance to do a long broadcast about home- 
lessness, I grabbed it. 

I put a desk outside on the Commons of 
Ithaca, New York, to dramatize the fact 
that people are outside in the cold, and 
raved and ranted all night about why we 
ought to care about homelessness. I think 
right in that first “Homelessness 


Marathon” I used a phrase that I’ve used 
ever since: “When that canary dies in the 
coal mine, it’s not a veterinary problem.” 
That first broadcast really stank, but peo- 
ple loved it. Go figure. So I’ve been going 
around the country ever since, originating 
Homelessness Marathons in Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, and Atlanta, among other 
places, and the broadcast has grown and 
grown. Last year, we were on over 110 sta- 
tions coast-to-coast with another 30 or so 
stations in Canada airing a parallel 


See Fresno Ministry of Truth page 8 


HUD, Mangano and National Alliance to End Homelessness are the problem, not the solution 


by Western Regional Advocacy Project (WRAP) 


he Republicans may have lost control of Congress, 


but they still maintain a tight rein on homeless 
policy and the public perception of homelessness 
via their control over the federal bureaucracy. 

The composition of the House and Senate can change 
and change again, but thanks to the tireless efforts of feder- 
al officials, the acknowledged “experts” on homelessness 
still are the Bush administration’s Phil Mangano with his 


traveling minstrel show, the Department of Housing and 


Urban Development (HUD) with its federally funded stud- 
ies, and the White House award-winning National Alliance 
to End Homelessness (NAEH) with its “compassionate 
conservative” approach to “ending homelessness.” 

Immediately after last November’s elections, the 
National Alliance to End Homelessness and Mangano, 
head of Bush’s Interagency Council on Homelessness 
(ICH), embarked upon editorial board tours around the 
country to ensure that the administration’s 10-Year Plan to 
End Chronic Homelessness would continue to be perceived 
as the One True Way to address homelessness. 

Their message is clear — that homelessness as we 
know it today is not caused by lack of affordable hous- 
ing, but by the failures of a few bottom-feeding individu- 
als, and emergency service programs. These insiders con- 


veniently steer clear of looking at the federal govern- 
ment’s refusal to preserve and promote affordable hous- 
ing; instead, they promote yet another set of plans to be 


created by communities already in competition with each. 


other over table scraps from their HUD master’s table. 
More than 470 Homeless Planning Boards and more 


than 200 10-Year Plans are already in place, all competing 
for the biggest piece of a meager pie: the less than $1.4 bil- 
lion that HUD doles out for homelessness assistance. 

“Oh yes, $100 million has been added to homeless assis- 
tance!” they say. “George Bush cares, he really does.” 


See Federal Government’s Ongoing Failure page 15 
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King’s Revolutionary Dream of Justice for the Poor 


by Terry Messman 


Ss a new memorial to the Rev. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., was 
installed in Washington, D.C., 
even such unlikely supporters 
as President George W. Bush joined in 
offering eulogies to the prophetic leader. 

Yet, even when federal officials 
attempt to honor this martyred revolution- 
ary, they nearly always dishonor every- 
thing he lived and died for. Bush has dis- 
honored King’s legacy by making dracon- 
ian cuts to housing programs for the poor, 
homeless, elderly and disabled. 

Martin Luther King, Jr. was slain at the 
very moment he was organizing a massive 
army of poor people who would march on 
Congress and the White House and use 
the techniques of militant nonviolence to 
force the federal government to enact 
what King called an Economic Bill of 
Rights for the Disadvantaged. 

Yet today, nearly 40 years after Dr. King 
was murdered on April 4, 1968, President 
Bush slashes housing programs and the 
safety net for the poor with one hand; 
while, with the other, he blesses the life of 
the martyr who died while trying to liberate 
the the poor by organizing a massive con- 
frontation with the U.S. government. 

How would King have really wanted 
us to celebrate his life? The answer can be 
found by asking what he was doing in the 
days before his death. He was assassinat- 
ed on April 4, 1968, in Memphis, a city 
where he marched in the streets in solidar- 
ity with striking sanitation workers. 

He was shot down while he was 
preparing to launch his last and most dar- 
ing dream, a Poor People’s Campaign to 
win affordable housing for all, full 


employment, a decent income for those 
unable to werk, equal educational oppor- 


tunities, and.a job program to rebuild the + 


dilapidated and substandard housing of 
the inner city by those who lived there. 
The Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference (SCLC) had designed a care- 
fully detailed strategy for a prolonged 
campaign that would train poor people in 
10 different areas of the nation in the tech- 


niques. of what Dr. King described as | 
_ demands are met. Never forget that free- 


“militant-nonviolence.” The intention was 
to create nothing less than a nonviolent 
uprising. Once trained, a multiracial army 
of poor people and their allies would 
march to Washington, D.C., and set up 
massive encampments to make poverty 
visible in the nation’s Capitol. Then these 
shantytowns would become a launching 
point for a series of sit-ins aimed at shut- 
ting down federal agencies that refused to 
alleviate the plight of the poor. 

_ The blueprints for this poor people’s 
insurrection remain the most visionary 
and brilliant strategy to overcome poverty 
that has yet emerged in our nation. 

In his final years, Rev. King had been 
transformed and radicalized by seeing at 
first hand the suffering and misery caused 
by prolonged poverty in the slums of the 
North and the deeply entrenched pockets 
of despair in the South. 7 

In 1965 and 1966, Rev. King brought 
the brilliant organizing insights of the 
SCLC to Chicago to confront the evils of 
landlordism, poverty and racism. With 
extraordinary dedication, King moved his 
own family into a rundown housing unit in 
Chicago’s notorious Lawndale slum 
(renamed Slumdale by its occupants), 
where they endured for a time the harrow- 
ing squalor and overcrowding that slum res- 
idents had endured for decades. 

The SCLC organized huge marches for 
fair housing in Chicago and its suburbs, 
and conducted rent strikes where residents 
of many dilapidated buildings banded 
together, refused to pay rent to the slum- 
lords, and instead, pooled the rent money 
to make building repairs themselves. 


Children at St. Mary’s Center in Oakland are sheltered by the massive 
puppet of Martin Luther King, Jr. created by seniors in loving tribute. 


With a daring audacity too little seen in 
today’s movements for economic justice, 
King had already crossed swords with 
capitalism’s central decree that property 


. Yights are sacrosanct... ii; 


Then, in March 1968, a month before 
his death, King marched with 1,300 strik- 
ing sanitation workers in Memphis. For 
those who falsely remember King as a 
purveyor of Hallmark card-style senti- 
ments, listen to the tough-minded organiz- 
ing principles he uttered in telling striking 
workers to stay strong on the picket line: 

“Don’t go back on the job until the 


dom is not something that is voluntarily 
given by the oppressor. It is something 
that must be demanded by the 
oppressed.... If we are going to get equali- 
ty, if we are going to get adequate wages, 


- we are going to have to struggle for it.” 


In his last years, King had become 
nothing less than a nonviolent revolution- 
ary who relentlessly battled racism, war 
and poverty, a courageous resister who 
was the living embodiment of what 
Gandhi called “soul force’ — that force 
of conscience that Gandhi said could defy 
the whole might of an unjust empire. 

That is exactly what King was doing 
when his last day dawned — preparing to 
defy the whole might of an unjust U.S. 
empire that mercilessly oppressed the 
poor at home and abroad, in the slums of 
U.S. cities and the jungles of Vietnam. 

Unlike today, when well-meaning 
housing advocates and liberal budget poli- 
cy groups try to prevent further cuts to the 
already shredded safety net by politely e- 
mailing Congressional representatives, 
King had the audacity to organize a mul- 
tiracial coalition of poor people who 
would confront Congress and the White 
House in a daring showdown — a nonvio- 
lent insurrection in the nation’s Capitol. 

King openly declared that his call for 
massive civil disobedience was aimed at 
disrupting and ultimately paralyzing the 
functions of the most powerful govern- 
ment on earth, unless and until it granted 
the Economic Bill of Rights. King and the 
SCLC intended to create a national crisis 
around the evil of poverty, just as they 
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had earlier created a moral crisis around 


the twin injustices of apartheid in the seg- 
regated South and racism in the North. 
King’s words were visionary, uncom- 
promising, and revolutionary: “The dis- 
possessed of this: nation — the poor, both 
white and Black — live in a cruelly unjust 


society. They must organize a revolution | 


against that injustice, not against the lives 
of their fellow citizens, but against the 
structures through which the society is 
refusing to lift the load of poverty.” 

King planned to erect shantytowns for 
tens of thousands of poor people, prefig- 
uring the tent cities and squatter’s 
encampments set up by homeless activists 
today. The shantytowns would make the 
suffering of economic deprivation so visi- 
ble that federal legislators — and the pub- 
lic — would be forced to confront the 
national disgrace of poverty. 

Then stage two would begin, a more 
militant phase of nonviolent resistancee. 
The Poor People’s Campaign would orga- 
nize waves of protesters who would cause 
“major massive dislocations” at govern- 
ment buildings. The unemployed would 
nonviolently blockade the Department of 
Labor. Those without health care would 
be organized to sit in at hospitals and 
refuse to leave until they received medical 
treatment. Massive sit-ins would be held 
at other federal agencies, while across the 
nation, allies would mount economic boy- 
cotts and nonviolent shut-downs of facto- 
ries that refused to hire the poor. 

That was his audacious strategy to over- 
come economic injustice. Who among us 
today has this holy outrage over injustice 
that King had? Who among us would forge 


sucha bold and reckless attack on the. 


forces that perpetuate poverty? 

As the time drew near for the Poor 
People’s Campaign to be launched in the 
spring of 1968, the stakes were sky high. 
Federal officials and the FBI were fright- 
ened by King’s announced intentions to 
lead a campaign of civil disobedience on a 
scale that could disrupt the nation’s Capitol, 
and they denounced King with blistering 
venom. For, in their quaking hearts, they 
could see what was coming. 

King had developed a strategy to con- 


front the U.S. government with the same 
unwinnable dilemma earlier perfected by 
civil rights activists in Alabama, Georgia 
and Mississippi: Either arrest innocent, 
poverty-stricken people by the thousands 
in the full glare of publicity in the Capitol 
and thereby create a national scandal, or 
capitulate to the just demands of those 
calling for an Economic Bill of Rights. 

But it was not to be. King was mur- 
dered on April 4, 1968, just before the 
Poor People’s Campaign had a chance to 
get off the ground. Long a prophet, King 
now became a martyr as well. The shining 
torch of resistance that he had held so 
high had fallen in the dust. His last, best 
dream of a poor people’s movement was 
never fully realized after his death. 

King had predicted that the Poor 

People’s Campaign would be a turning 
point in American history, a chance for 
the nation to redeem itself from its legacy 
of poverty, racism, war and exploitation. 
Instead, the dreamer fell and his dream of 
justice was assassinated. 
Can the dream of a Poor People’s 
Campaign be resurrected? It won’t be 
revived by creating monuments of marble 
in Washington, D.C., as long overdue as 
that honor may be. But King’s dream does 
come back to life every time any one of us 
sets out and marches in Martin’s footsteps 
to confront and overcome the inhumanity 
of poverty, hunger and homelessness. 

Every act of nonviolent resistance, 
every passionate outcry for justice and 
economic rights, reminds us that the 
dream and the dreamer never died. 

King’s torch of resistance may some- 
times flicker, but it is never extinguished. 
On October 17, 2006, Martin Luther 
King’s voice, his image, and his torch of 
resistance flared up anew in front of the 
Federal Building in Oakland, California, 
where about 400 demonstrators gathered 
to demand that the federal government 
make a renewed commitment to ending 
the scourge of poverty. 

Calling for the abolition of hunger and 
homelessness, hundreds of Oakland school- 
children organized by St. Mary’s Center 
marched with homeless seniors, religious 
activists and housing advocates. The march 
was inspired by King’s commitment to end 
poverty; and, fittingly, the marchers were 
led every step of the way by a massive pup- 
pet of King crafted by low-income seniors 
at St. Mary’s in loving tribute. 

The procession culminated in a rally at 
the Federal Building, where Rep. Barbara 
Lee gave a stirring call to abolish poverty. 
She said: “It is appalling that in the 
wealthiest and most powerful country in 
the world, 37 million people and climbing 
are living in poverty. That is wrong! It’s 
immoral, it’s unethical. Look at our 
homeless veterans. Shame on America!” 

Just as federal officials were preparing 
to install the new King memorial in 
Washington, D.C., this Oakland demon- 
stration was aimed at keeping King’s 
dream alive in the present, making it 
flesh, not just encasing it in concrete. 

The Oakland protest resurrected King’s 
commitment to economic rights and hon- 
ored his Poor People’s Campaign as an 
unsurpassed blueprint for the edifice of 
human rights we are still waiting to con- 
struct, some 39 years after his death. 

Although he had long since fallen to an 
assassin’s bullet, the Dreamer still had the 
last word at this rally for federal legisla- 
tion to eradicate poverty. Marchers grew 
silent as a recording of King’s prophetic 
cry, “Let Freedom Ring!” rang out from 
loudspeakers at the Federal Building, and 
a giant likeness of Martin Luther King 
stood unvanquished, taller than ever. 

It felt like resurrection. At that 
moment, it felt like Martin’s last dream 
could never die. 
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Berkeley Housing Authority Crisis Deepens 


“It’s a tough situation all the 
way around. I don’t know how 
myself or any other tenants 
can afford a rent increase at 
this time, when considering 
how little money we do have to 


survive on.” : 
— Patrick Kehoe, Berkeley tenant 


by Lynda Carson 


mid increased alarm over the lack 

of affordable housing in the Bay 

Area, an ongoing crisis at the 
Berkeley Housing Authority deepens with 
every passing moment. 3 

On March 1, 2007, a reduction in fed- 
eral housing voucher payments goes into 
effect in Berkeley which places 750 
Section 8 families at risk of major rent 
increases, forced relocation, or, in a 
worst-case scenario, the loss of their 
housing vouchers. 

“During last December, we had a meet- 
ing in San Francisco with local Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) Director 
Richard Rainey, in an effort to seek a 
waiver from the decrease in voucher pay- 
ments scheduled to occur in March, and no 
one felt positive about the outcome of the 
meeting,’ said Ariana Cassanova, 
Assistant to Berkeley Mayor Tom Bates. 

HUD decided that Fair Market Rents 
were too high in the Bay Area, so it 
decreased the value of Section 8 vouchers. 
Meanwhile Tri Commercial Real Estate 
Services in Walnut Creek reports that dur- 
ing 2005, rents in Alameda County rose by 
0.6 percent, and according to the Rental 
Housing Association of Northern Alameda 
County, rents jumped in Oakland by 8.5 
percent during the same period. ee 

In an effort to speak out against the 

‘life-threatening cuts to their housing 
vouchers, Section 8 tenants had planned 
to go to the Berkeley Housing Authority 
(BHA) meeting on January 30, until they 
learned in mid-January that the meeting 
had been canceled. 

“We had been placed under great pres- 
sure by HUD to cancel the meeting, 
because we were not sure if it would be 
legal under current circumstances,” said 
Cassanova. “We are going through a 
restructuring process and couldn’t have a 
meeting on January 30, because we were 
not sure if it would have been legal, and are 
waiting to hear back from HUD for assur- 
ances that our new model of governance 
structure for the BHA has been approved.” 

While in discussions with HUD during 
the past year, the need to restructure the 
governance of the BHA became essential 
for its future success; and on June 27, the 
BHA Board authorized Executive Officer 
Phil Kamlarz to negotiate with HUD on 
an alternative management structure. The 
governance models being considered for 
the BHA include other Public Housing 
Authorities, such as in Sacramento, Reno, 
Oakland, Santa Barbara, Portland, San 
Francisco and Benicia. 

As of September 2006, the BHA was 
still designated as a “troubled” agency, 
and since then, major efforts to improve 
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| Wonate or Subscribe to Street Spirit! 


Debra Butcher, a homeless resident of Berkeley, checks housing listings Lydia Gans _ 


at the Berkeley Housing Authority. The waiting list is nearly endless. 


the Section Eight Management 
Assessment Program (SEMAP) scores, 
failed to change that situation. 

A November 2006 notice, “BHA 
Hap’nings,” sent out to Berkeley’s 
Section 8 tenants, confirmed that the BHA 
still remained listed as a “troubled” hous- 


ing agency by HUD, because it failed to 
achieve enough points in its efforts to pass 


the latest SEMAP score: The new model 


of governance restructuring in the BHA is 
a desperate attempt to satisfy HUD’s 
demands, in an effort to keep the BHA 
under local control in Berkeley. 
HUD has threatened to remove the 
embattled agency from local control if it 
does not improve in its day-to-day opera- 
tions (SEMAP score); and being listed as a 
“troubled” agency for the sixth year in a 
row only makes matters worse for public 
housing and Section 8 tenants in Berkeley. 
Out of 1,750 families in Berkeley’s 
Section 8 program, 750 families are now at 
risk when their housing vouchers will be 
decreased in value, as of March 1, 2007. 
These particular 750 families face a reduc- 


‘tion in voucher payments the next time their 


Section 8 contract comes up for a renewal 
after March 1, because their landlords 
presently are demanding the maximum 
allowable limit in voucher payments. 

As a result, when vouchers become 
worth less in value during the next con- 
tract renewal, the families will have to 
make up the cost difference in rents, or 
relocate to cheaper housing, because the 
landlords are still demanding the same 
amount in rent payments regardless of 
what the vouchers are worth. 

Families in three-bedroom units face 
rent increases of $187 per month, those in 
two-bedroom units face increases of $97 
per month, with increases of $45 per 
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month in one-bedroom units, and increas- 
es of $35 per month for studio apartments. 

Berkeley Section 8 tenant Patrick 
Kehoe said, “I think it’s a terrible idea to 
cut back on voucher payments to existing 
contracts. I am one of those 750 people 
facing cuts, and in addition to all the other 
Section 8 tenants facing cuts, it’s the 


small landlords being hit the hardest: 


because most large landlords refuse ‘to 
participate in the Section 8 program. It’s a 
tough situation all the way around. I don’t 
know how myself or any other tenants can 
afford a rent increase at this time, when 
considering how little money we do have 
to survive on.” 

Since 2000, the Bush regime has cut 
HUD funding by 20 percent; and to make 
matters worse, during December 2006, 
HUD announced that Public Housing 
Authorities across the nation would only 
receive 76 percent of their needed operating 
budgets to run public housing programs for 
the poor, elderly and disabled. 

As recently as January 10, in protest 
over the HUD budget cuts, more than 90 
Housing Authorities across the nation 
shut down their operations in what was 
called a “Day of Silence” to let different 
regions of the country know what it’s like 
for a day to be without an agency that 
assists the poor in their housing needs. 

A January 9th press release from the 
Oakland Housing Authority stated, 
“Oakland Housing Authority (OHA) will 
receive $2.9 million less than it is entitled 
to and requires to cover basic operating 
costs for the city’s public housing program, 
which currently houses 2,717 of Oakland’s 
lowest-income families. It will be extreme- 
ly difficult for OHA to fill the gap left by 
the 24 percent loss of federal funding. 
Services, particularly property improve- 
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ments that would have been provided with 
full funding, will be seriously reduced. The 
Housing Authority’s ability to respond to 
community concerns about the quality of 
public housing properties will also be seri- 
ously affected by this ongoing disinvest- 
ment by the federal government.” 

As the affordable housing crisis contin- 
ues to unfold, activists are urging 
Berkeley’s Section 8 tenants to speak out 
against the budget cuts at the next BHA 
meeting, scheduled for 6 p.m. on February 
27, at Berkeley’s Old City Hall. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com 


street childhood 
by Randy Fingland 


and just when 

are the little children 
going to be brought in 
from the cold 


not yet knowledgeable 
enough to understand 
the have-nots 

get no guarantees 


born to beg 

born to borrow 

gotta get a stake 

to make it into tomorrow 


a long stretch up 
to embrace 

the slightest promise 
things can ever get better 
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Under Cloak of Invisibility, Republicans Carry 
Out Stealth Attack to Decimate Public Housing 


by Sara Shortt 


nce again a major domestic 

issue was completely absent 

from President Bush’s State of 

the Union speech in January: 
housing. Federal low-income housing pro- 
grams are so frequently left out of presi- 
dential addresses and campaign stump 
speeches alike that it is easy for many 
Americans to forget that the federal gov- 
ernment even has a role to play in housing 
our nation’s poorest people. 

The ongoing invisibility of the housing 
issue is convenient for the Bush adminis- 
tration. If the public stops thinking that 
the feds are supposed to provide housing, 
then maybe they won’t get too rattled 


when the funding for housing programs . 


stops flowing. 

But it is also all too convenient for 
another reason: this invisibility provides an 
invaluable cloak for a drastic stealth cam- 

paign to decimate federal low-income hous- 
ing programs right under our noses. 

The lack of public acknowledgement of 
the issue of housing by the Bush adminis- 
tration is by no means an indication that it 
is not on their radar screen. In fact, the 
opposite is true. Federally subsidized hous- 
ing programs such as Section 8 and public 
housing, which house extremely low- 
income citizens,-have been clearly drawn 
‘targets throughout Bush’s tenure. 

About one billion dollars have been cut 
from the public housing budget alone 
since 2001. In the “war room” where the 
Republicans plan their rabid assault 
against domestic social programs, hangs a 
“map of public housing sites where the 
‘bombs have been dropped. aeeiode 

Given the history of aggressive attacks 
on housing programs, it is naive to ask why 
the proposals to strengthen resources for 
housing have not been on the White 


A homeless man sleeps next to his wheelchair under an ironic announcement for “The Most Luxurious Rental 
Residences in San Francisco. Ever.” While housing prices skyrocket, low-income housing is slashed to pieces. 


House’s policy agenda. It is not only 
because there is no real concern for main- 
taining current housing policies. It is, in 
fact, much more sinister than that. The 
housing issue is kept out of the limelight 
because it is easier to chop it to pieces if no 
oné in leadership is mentioning it at all. 
Meanwhile, while the White House 
remains silent, the most drastic cuts to 
public housing ever have been proposed. 
This year, public housing faces a 24 


percent cut. This is in addition to succes- 
sive years of defunding which fall short of 
what HUD has determined is the actual 
need. In 2005, the nation’s public housing 
authorities were given only 89 percent of 
need. Last year, this was dropped to 85 
percent; and for 2007, local agencies are 
expected to make do with only 76 percent 


of what it takes to run their programs. 


This is $1 billion short of the nation’s 
need. These numbers are not just academ- 
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ic. We have seen the disastrous impact of 
these cutbacks throughout the nation. 

The cuts are striking close to home. 
The San Francisco Housing Authority has 
had a 50 percent reduction in staff in the 
past five years, from 500 in 2001 to a cur- 
rent 250 employees. The latest proposed | 
funding cuts will mean a shortfall of $3.5 
million for San Francisco. In Marin, low- 
income public housing residents had rate 


See Republicans Stealth Attack page 14 


An Important Victory for the Medically Uninsured 


“It’s a new age — the price- 
gouging issue is done!” 
— Kelly M. Dermody, co-counsel with 


Caryn Becker on the lawsuit against 
Catholic Health Care West Hospitals 


by Carol Harvey 


e are all aware of runaway 
medical costs. Health care 
is far too expensive for the 
average American to pay. 
If you can’t afford health insurance, it’s 
no surprise. And, you are far from alone. 

Vast numbers of students, part-time 
workers, independent entrepreneurs, bread- 
winners with or without children, and 
working one, two or three minimum-wage 
jobs just to get by, skate along day to day 
hoping they won’t get sick. But they do. 

So, let’s start with the good news. As 
of mid-March 2007, if you present with- 
out medical insurance at any Sutter or 
Catholic Health Care West Hospital like 
San Francisco’s St. Mary’s or St. Francis, 
or 40 other CHW facilities in California, 
Arizona, and Nevada, you will no longer 

be subject to price-gouging as you may 
have been in the past. 


Suppose you or a family member suf- . 


fers a sudden illness or accident requiring 
hospita! care. If you are an uninsured fam- 
ily of four whose income exceeds 
$100,000 a year, instead of bankrupting 
yourseif to meet exorbitant Chargemaster 
prices, you will now pay the same costs as 
people covered by commercial or govern- 


ment insurance, like Medicare. 

If you are low or middle income with a 
family of four, and according to federal 
poverty level guidelines, you make less 
than $100,000 a year, CHW and Sutter 
hospitals must now offer you free care or 
care at cost. What’s more, CHW will pro- 
vide interest-free loans and extended pay- 
ment plans. 

“It’s a new age — the price-gouging 
issue is done!” said Kelly M. Dermody, 
plaintiff’s counsel with Caryn Becker, of 
San Francisco’s Embarcadero law firm, 
Lieff, Cabraser, Heimann & Bernstein, 
LLP. (http://www .lieffcabraser.com/) 

Dermody and Becker carried forward 
years of painstaking research from July 


action suit in San Francisco Superior 
Court on Thursday, January 11, 2007. 
(See http://www.chwsettlement.com/) 

The case was filed on behalf of the 
Dancer class plaintiffs and alleged that 
Catholic Health Care West charged unrea- 
sonable and excessive rates to uninsured 
patients, much higher than prices charged 
patients with commercial insurance or on 
government programs. Sutter Hospitals 
faced a similar suit. 

The settlement, which resolves these 
claims, spans July 2001 to September 2006, 
making all class members eligible to com- 
plete forms deducting 35 percent from 
overcharges or giving them a refund for 
exorbitant costs levied during this period. 


When hospitals overcharged them, Adrienne Dancer and 
Amber Howell did something about it. They proved once 
again that the most successful and permanent changes are 
accomplished from the grass roots by everyday people. 


2004 to January 2007, combined with 
assertive action by two lead plaintiffs, 
Adrienne Dancer and Amber T. Howell, 
and “in collaboration with the terrific peo- 
ple in SEIU, and people at nonprofit orga- 
nizations like Health Access California 
that do amazing not-for-profit work on 
behalf of Californians without insurance.” 

Joining forces, they called to account 
Catholic Health Care West Hospitals for 
price-gouging tactics. This considerable 
effort culminated in Judge Richard A. 
Kramer’s settlement approval of a class 


If all 780,000 patients receiving claim 
forms participated, this class could receive 
a vast bill adjustment of $423 million. 

Caryn Becker described the landmark 
rules laid down in the settlement. “Subject 
to any appeals, about 60 days after the 
Notice of Order went out, say, mid-March 
(2007),” patients will walk into CHW 
hospitals and see notices posted in recep- 
tion areas describing the new policies, 
Becker said, “although some hospitals 
may have already posted the notices or 
may post the notices early.” 


What Kelly Dermody termed “more 
robust communications at every point of 
contact with uninsureds to remind them of 
the policies,” will include brochures or 
pamphlets providing new information 
about fair billing and charity care which 
will also be printed on billing statements. 

“Collection agencies,” Dermody assured 
me, will be “automatically required to com- 
ply with all the charity guidelines,” and to 
know that “charity-eligible” people will not 
be pursued in collections. 

“It’s the best policy I am aware of on 
charity care anywhere in the country,” she 
said. 

Dermody praised the two corporate 
giants for setting a national standard. “What 
has been happening in the last six months 
with CHW and Sutter in California is very 
unique,” she said. “They have, to their cred- 
it, really stepped out to become leaders for 
other hospitals around the country.” 

I asked Becker how price-gouging 
works. 

“With hospitals,” Becker said, “it’s easy. 
Pretty much all hospitals do the same thing. 
They have these ‘Chargemasters,’ which 
are the ‘sticker prices’ they list for hospital 
charges. Insurance companies get dis- 
counts, and Medicare decides what it’s 
going to pay. So it’s really only the unin- 
sureds who pay full prices, which are dras- 
tically higher than what anyone else pays.” 

Becker concluded, “It’s an issue of 
how (hospitals) charge uninsured patients 
generally.” She also noted that a recent 
California law mandated tha‘ hospitals 


See Victory for Uninsured page /4 
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‘The women here are beautiful, seriously beautiful’ 


Berkeley Food and Housing Project does vital, life-sustaining work at its Women’s Shelter 


“1’m worried about the ones 
that are still out there. For 
me that’s where my heart 


stays.” — Phillis Beltran, manager of 
the Women’s Shelter in Berkeley 


by Lydia Gans 


he Berkeley Food and Housing 

Project’s Women’s Shelter has 

been making important changes 

in many women’s lives. The 
shelter has 35 spaces, including two fami- 
ly rooms accommodating children, where 
women suffering from all the stresses of 
homelessness can come, at least for 30 
days, and be warm and safe and get nour- 
ishment for body and soul. 

Thirty days isn’t very long, but with 
help from counselors and case managers 
— and time extensions if necessary — 
many of the women will find housing and 
get their lives stabilized. 

The “living room” of the shelter is fur- 
nished with double-decker bunk beds 
along two walls, fronted with gratings that 
are pulled down and locked in the day- 
time to secure the women’s possessions. 
In the main section, there are chairs and 
tables and a television set. — 

As | arrive at the women’s shelter, Stella 
Talley is relaxing at a table. “I am grateful 
to be here,” she says. Now 58 years old, she 
was unexpectedly made homeless and is 
surviving on disability benefits; but as a 
skilled and licensed nurse, she hopes to get 
back on her feet soon. 

Stella sighs, “I’m blessed to be in a 
clean, safe place. It’s virtually the family I 
dontthavesti rsa aes SRE 

Sandy is 62 and eligible for minimal 
Social Security, but she worries about 
finding affordable housing on such a lim- 
ited income. She is trying to get part-time 
work. Her 30 days at the shelter are 
almost up and she’s hoping to qualify for 
anextension. = 

Nearby, Wanda is sitting at a table 


doing paperwork. She is going to school, 


and is now in her last semester of culinary 
arts. She is 56 and has been trying to con- 
‘nect with family members who she has 
been separated from for many years. 

Paquita Gillam is 52. She is full-of 
enthusiasm as she talks about the women’s 
shelter. “This is a five-star place,” she 
observes. “The place is clean, it’s comfort- 
able, the people give support.” 

Paquita is enrolled at Berkeley City 
College where, she says, “I don’t have a 
problem telling people I’m in the shelter. 
When they ask me what is it like, I say the 
place I’m at is nice, it’s like the Ritz hotel. 
Get fresh good food, the beds are beds, not 
cots. Warm. I have really bad arthritis, and 
when I told them I’m cold at night, I’m 
bundled. It’s plush. I got blankets, I got pil- 
lows. If they could help me withthe pain 
they would; they can’t. I don’t feel like I’m 
in a jail. A lot of places treat you like 
you’re in jail. They don’t do that here. The 
women here are beautiful, seriously beauti- 
Ue 

For anyone who wants to participate, an 
informal class is held on Thursday evenings 

on sexually transmitted diseases (STDs) 
and AIDS, led by Rhonda Johnson, assisted 
by Camellia Rougeaux. They are both vol- 
unteers sponsored by the Women’s Drop-In 
Center on Acton Street. 

Camellia, who is homeless herself, is 
enthusiastic about the class. “It’s really, 
really fun,” she says. “We haveaQ & A 
session. We talk about female condoms, 
we educate ladies with alternative 
lifestyles, we show how to put condoms 
on a banana, we give away candy (and) a 


Rhonda Johnson (at left) facilitates a class at the Berkeley Women’s Shelter with participants Pearl Gardner and 
Shirley Lee (center of the table) and assistant facilitator Camellia Rougeaux (far right). 
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“I have really bad arthritis, and when I told them I’m cold at night, ’m bundled. It’s plush. I 
got blankets, I got pillows. I don’t feel like I’m in a jail. A lot of places treat you like you’re in 


jail. They don’t do that here. The women here are beautiful, seriously beautiful.” 
— Paquita Gillam, describing the Berkeley Food and Housing Project’s Women’s Shelter 


-lot of information on STDs. A lot of peo- 


and still not know what’s going on... 

“We talk about statistics. The ladies 
can ask questions anonymously — we put 
all the papers here (on the table). No one 
is embarrassed. — and. you don’t get 
candy if you don’t ask questions.” 


Rockey and Dewonna.are both recover-.. 


ing addicts who occupy two of the four 
shelter beds dedicated to women in the 
-Options Recovery program, which automat- 
ically provides for a longer-than-30-day 
stay. Dewonna is already in the third phase 
of her.Options program, so she is getting 
ready to move out. She’s in a job training 
program and looking for an apartment. 
Rockey is in the beginning stage of her 
Options program and she is upbeat, saying 
“every day’s a blessing.” She talks about all 


explains, even with the high rents in 


Berkeley. Whatever affordable housing is 


out there,:the Berkeley Food. and Housing 
Project has the good reputation and con- 
nections to refer their clients when places 
are available. 

In the shelter’s daytime program, clients 
can get help and referrals to other services. 
“With our day program,” Phillis explains, 


“we can refer them for resources. We have . 


a Case management meeting every week 

and everybody in the building meets and 

we talk about everybody in the building.” 
They might decide. to give a client 


another 30-day extension if she needs a lit- 


tle more time to get on her feet. If the issues 
are more complex, Phillis says, “they can 
go into ‘independent house’ on the second 
floor which is a six-month program. They 
(can) save up money and move into their 


“I’ve never seen kids so hungry before. That’s the kind of 
stuff that just kills you. They literally had empty stomachs. 
They had slept in the car, on the street. That particular day 
just killed me. I was so sad, thinking this isn’t Africa, this 
isn’t Central America, this is Berkeley.” — Phillis Beltran 


that the shelter offers. Rockey says she’s 
been homeless “a long time due to my 
addiction, but they got something for you 
here. They lay out the pavement here; it’s 
for you to tread it. There’s some craziness 
here too. You got a houseful of women so 
people (are) pms-ing at different times; it’s 
great, the personalities going on.” 

‘Rockey adds that the staff at the shelter 
are “very nurturing — not a staff member 
here I can’t go to. They’re very support- 
ive.” It’s encouraging for her to see lots of 
successful transitions. Last week, she 
helped a woman move into her own apart- 
ment with furniture donated for shelter res- 
idents moving into permanent housing. 

- Shelter manager Phillis Beltran has 
worked here for 12 years. She is a 
dynamo, full of energy and ideas and love 
for people to make good things happen. 

“We’re getting people housed,” she 


place. The third floor is the two-year pro- 
gram for women with disabling mental ill- 
ness. They’ve been in and out of hospitals, 
shelters for years. It’s a living-skills pro- 
gram with mental health, with doctors, psy- 


-chiatrists, social workers, etc.” 


Phillis has her own story to tell, having 
traveled a full circle from a luxury 
lifestyle, through drug addiction and loss, 
until now, at age 56, she has been clean 
and sober for 22 years. 

- “I-was a girl who didn’t even know 
about homelessness. until I started work- 
ing here 12 years ago — literally. I was 
ashamed of myself when I found out. 
Where the heck was I? But you know 
what, I was in real estate for 15 years and 
made all kinds of money. Got clean and 
sober, (now) here I am in the same busi- 
ness. I worked from housing to un-hous- 
ing.” She says this with a laugh. 


Kendra Lewis is Phillis Beltran’s assis- 


_tant. She is the senior counselor at the 


shelter, and works from 4 pam. until about 
midnight. She is present with the clients 
as they come in and unwind from the day, 
then have dinner at 7 p.m., and settle in 
for the night. 

Six years ago, Kendra was in college 
studying sociology when she came to visit 
the shelter with a friend. She was just 19 


_years old, but knew she wanted to do 


some kind of social work. She recalls that 
her friend “introduced me to Phillis. who 
said, ‘Why don’t you stay for. the staff 
meeting?’ I stayed, she said ‘fill out an 
application’ and I got hired.” 

Phillis is proud of Kendra, saying, 
“She came here single, a collége student. 
Now she’s a married woman with a beau- 
tiful daughter and a wonderful husband; 
and two years ago when my other person 
left, L offered her the position (of senior 
counselor). She is so valuable.” - 

Being so young was hard at first, Kendra 
admits. “I did not get respect being the 
youngest staff employee and the clients 
were much older,” she says. “Through the 
years, I had to earn my respect. I had to 
give respect to get it. Now they love me, 
turn to me for help.” Many of the women 
coming in are old enough to be her mother 
or even grandmother. 

- The Project does not choose who is to 
get into the shelter; rather, selection is 
done by lottery. “Everybody’s welcome,” 
Phillis explains, whether a shelter appli- 
cant may be “mentally ill on medication, 
not on medication, domestic. violence peo- 
ple, drinking, coming in drunk. But we 
have such control over our shelter, so 
many rules, that it works.” 

These are the people who need shelter 
the most, and it’s important to reach them. 
Phillis explains, “What the government is 
looking for is which clients are costing the 
most — they’re going into the hospitals; 
they’re going into jails, constantly getting 
tickets; they’re in here and out of there. 
That’s what they’re focusing on, and 


See Berkeley Women’s Shelter page 15 
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by Lynda Carson 


roposals to weaken Oakland’s 

condo-conversion protections fell 

short in their attempt to gain 

enough support for passage of a 
new law at the Oakland City Council 
meeting on December 5, 2006. 

The latest campaign to promote the 
conversion of 800 or more of Oakland’s 
rental housing units per year into market- 
rate condominiums failed, despite the lies, 
distortions and deceit being used to con- 
vince Oakland’s renters that they would 
benefit from the current proposals. 

Early that morning, Oakland City 
Councilwoman Desley Brooks, a backer 
of the proposals, pulled the plug on the 
scheduled vote before it occurred, after it 
became apparent that there were not 
enough votes to support its passage. 

Councilwoman Brooks referred the 
controversial matter over to a blue-ribbon 
committee for a study on increasing the 
affordable housing in Oakland, and the 
report is expected to be submitted back to 
the council in about three months. 

To the surprise of the 100 or more 
renters and their advocates who appeared 
in Opposition to the weakening of 
Oakland’s 25-year-old condo-conversion 
protections, their efforts won a temporary 
reprieve from disaster. For the moment, 
the protections stand. Under current law, 
each condo-conversion must be replaced 
by another rental housing unit. 

A recent report by the City of 
Oakland’s CEDA committee concluded 
that 90 percent of Oakland’s renters 
would not be able to afford to buy the 
condo-conversions being proposed. 

The controversy over the proposals 
really heated up when it became apparent 
that its backers were willing to use lies 
and deceit to convince a skeptical public 
that the condo-conversion proposals 
would actually benefit Oakland’s renters. 

Oakland City Councilman Ignacio De 
La Fuente’s staff took a lot of heat after 
falsely claiming that tenants earning 
$50,000 per year could buy a condomini- 
um under the condo-conversion proposal. 

City Councilwoman Nancy Nadel said, 
“T think that the staff was counting on tax 
retums to help out, but the returns would 
come after the fact, not before. It was 
deceptive, but not overly so.” 

Only days before the council was to vote 
on the matter, Oaklanders in different dis- 
tricts received a deceptive mailer that 


pee 


appeared to be from or directly linked to 
each City Council member, seeking their 
support to weaken the existing condo-con- 
version protections: The mailers were tai- 
lored differently for each council district, 
and council members received a flood of 
complaints about the deceptive mailers. 

Oakland homeowner Lydia Gans, a 
Street Spirit reporter, found one of the 
mailers in her mailbox, and called City 
Councilwoman Jane Brunner’s office to 
complain about the deceptive aspects of 
the mailer. 

Gans stated: “Being aware that some- 
thing was going on with the recent condo- 
conversion proposals, I was surprised to 
receive a slick glossy urging me to sup- 
port the proposals, and it seemed very 
misleading. It failed to mention that the 
800 proposed condo-conversions per year 
would result in the displacement of hun- 
dreds of families from their rental housing 
units in Oakland, if it was to pass. It really 
angered me that someone placed it in my 
mailbox without using the postal system 
to mail it to me, which is illegal.” 

According to Councilwoman Patricia 
Kernighan’s office, they had nothing to do 
with the deceptive mailers. “We had noth- 
ing to do with the mailers being sent out 
to people in our district,” said Jennie 
Gerard, chief of staff for Kernighan. 

Oakland attorney Phil Rapier, a Housing 
Committee member in Ron Dellums’ 
Citizens Task Force, received one of the 
glossy mailers. “I received one of those 


Homeless in Oakland. For the 90 percent of Oakland renters who can’t 
afford a condo, developers will kindly reserve spaces on the sidewalk. 
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mailers from the Better Housing Coalition, 
and it was really well done,” Rapier said. 
“The developers have learned a lot since the 
Measure EE campaign took place a few 
years back, when the slick glossies in oppo- 
sition to eviction protections had photos of 
tenants with mean-looking dogs, or there 
was the mailer with a gruffy-looking, beer- 
drinking biker being portrayed as the neigh- 
bor who would never be evicted, if Measure 
EE passed. 

“The glossies sent out lately were real 
slick, with a beautiful photo of a couple 
needing housing, and they hid the source of 
the funding or who was actually behind the 
campaign to weaken Oakland’s condo-con- 
version protections. I might have been 
swayed to support the proposals, had I not 
been involved in the campaign to save 
Oakland’s rental housing stock.” 

Greg McConnell, founder of The 
McConnell Group, an anti-rent control 
organization among other things, formed 
the Better Housing Coalition over a year 
ago, as a political coalition of developers. 
Its membership includes such big devel- 
opers as Madison Park, Forrest City, and 
Signature Properties, among others. 

It was McConnell and associates who 
spearheaded the latest legislation in 
Oakland to weaken the condo-conversion 
protections in an effort to prop up the sag- 
ging condominium industry, which took a 
downhill slide in recent months. 

In May 2006, the Lenar Corporation 
dropped its bid to buy a full city block in 


Deceit and Greed Behind Condo-Conversion Scheme 


downtown Oakland near Chinatown for a 
project that was to build 500 to 850 market- 
rate housing units. Because of the shift in 
Oakland towards implementing 
Inclusionary Zoning laws that may require 
developers to set aside 15 to 20 percent of 
their market-rate housing units as afford- 
able housing, Lenar Corporation felt uncer- 
tainty in the market, and pulled out. 

Other developers were greatly alarmed 
by Lenar Corporation’s decision to pull 
out of the massive deal in Oakland. Fear 
set in when the developers realized that 
they had priced themselves out of the 
market, while condo sales were plummet- 
ing like dead apples falling off a tree. 

As an example, during the first six 
months of 2006, one local broker watched 
his sales plummet from 25 to 30 condo 
sales per month down to around 15 to 20 


sales a month. As another example, by 


May of 2006, Green City Lofts in 
Oakland near Emeryville sold only about 
10 of 62 condo units during the preceding 


nine months. This downturn in sales, 


when coupled with the latest proposals for 
Inclusionary Zoning in Oakland, put a big 
fear in the heart of an industry seeking 
ever-higher profit margins each year. 
According to the Rent and Vacancy 
Survey of 2005 by the Rental Housing 
Association of Northern Alameda County, 
Oakland rents jumped 8.5 percent in 2005, 
and vacancies declined by 2.3 percent. 
Developers hope that high rents and low 
vacancy rates will eventually convince 
renters to switch to being condo owners. 
The Better Housing Coalition and Greg 
McConnell fought against some of the 
recent Inclusionary Zoning proposals, and 
this same group of profiteers were behind 
efforts to kill condo-conversion protections. 


Uncertainty in the condominium mar- 
ket spurred the latest battle in Oakland, 


after McConnell and associates, with their 
friends in City Hall, realized that condo- 
conversions are where the money is at. 

Fewer than 10 percent of Oakland’s 
renters would be able to afford a $350,000 
to $400,000 condo-conversion, while 
thousands of renters would end up being 
displaced by the Better Housing 
Coalition’s greedy scheme. 

The Better Housing Coalition did not 
reply to phone calls seeking their com- 
ment before the deadline of this story. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com 


An Eviction Began My Life on the Streets 


by Renee Bowen 


here does one start to tell the 
story of when one’s life was 


ripped apart and forced into a 


living, nightmarish hell? 

The news came late at night, well past 
midnight on the night of August 28, 2000, 
in the form of an envelope slipped under 
my door. The uneasy feeling I couldn’t 
shake began growing inside as that enve- 
lope caught my attention the following 
morning — the sounds of scraping paper 
resounding through my head, the mere 
sight of it filling my heart with dread. 


{ faintly recalled the whoosh pass over 
my floor, though it didn’t register until the 
next morning. The envelope flap had been 
tucked under, not sealed, with only my 
first and last name printed on it. An evic- 
tion suit had been filed against me by the 
landlord managing the property. 

Beginning on September 1, 2000, my 
journey commenced into circumstances 
not of my choosing; yet I’m the one living 
and breathing the sentence given to me 
through the illegal actions of a landlord — 


literally putting me on the cold, hard 
streets by his illegal activities that I would 
not allow to continue at my expense. 

And so begins my journey into the 
nightmarish, living hell that has become 
my life, my very existence. The eviction 
happened in the city of Alameda, where 
tenants’ rights do not exist and landlords 
are given full rein to do whatever they 


meet. Whenever I left for more than a few 
minutes, I would come home and find 
things missing. I started making a fuss 
about different items disappearing while I 
was gone, and my rent was raised, and 
only my rent — no one else’s. 

When I changed my locks, the landlord 
filed a complaint against me, telling the 
authorities he “could not access my unit,” 


The uneasy feeling I couldn’t shake began growing inside 
as that envelope caught my attention the following morn- 
ing — the sounds of scraping paper resounding through 

my head, the mere sight of it filling my heart with dread. 


want, whenever and however they choose; 
and tenants have absolutely NO say in the 
matter, Regardless of the illegal activities 
the landlord does, they are given the 
power to dismantle someone’s life in 
whatever capacity they choose. 

Employed then at Virgin Records in 
San Francisco; | was making virtually 
nothing, working heavy overtime whenev- 
er I could just to make ends even remotely 


and was required to have a key to all units 
to get in for “repairs and emergencies.” So 
I was forced to comply, regardless of the 
fact that I was never once notified when 
he entered my unit for anything, which he 
was required by law to do. 
This was all brushed off when I started 
making complaints, which only fell on deaf 
ears, because after all, I was merely a ten- 
ant, nothing more. As more things started 


a a ee 


disappearing, I made a bigger fuss, result- 
ing only in my rent being raised. The 
Housing Authority is a joke, and the rent 
board offered no assistance, telling me there 
is “no rent control in the city of Alameda,” 
so landlords are free to raise the rent at any 
point to whatever amount they chose. 

When continually increasing my rent 
didn’t get me out, the landlord decided to 
sue me for eviction. Regardless of the fact 
that my rent was never late and was usually 
paid early, the landlord rented out my unit, 
sight unseen, while I was still living there 
paying rent. Since the law in Alameda is 
fully on the landlord’s side, and tenants are 
only viewed as disposable commodities, he 
was able to sue me for eviction, and win. 
All legal assistance was futile, and I was. 
told I had “no legal recourse.” 

To make it through each passing day 
and the endless nights, while enduring the 
draining reality of living and being on the 
streets, I pray, I meditate and write. 
Animals are becoming my solace, my 
confidants, my closest friends, giving me 
the strength to face another day, nurturing 
my heart, my soul. 
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Homeless Action Center Expands to Oakland 


by Maureen Hartmann 


group of socially aware law stu- 
dents responded to the legal needs 
of the poorest and most vulnerable 
members of society with the formation of 
the Homeless Action Center (HAC) in 
Berkeley in 1990. For 17 years, the center, 
located at 2500 Martin Luther King Way 
in Berkeley, has provided a team of com- 
mitted lawyers to help homeless people in 
dire financial crises to gain access to 
Social Security benefits and health care. 
This winter, the Berkeley-based 
Homeless Action Center branched out 


and opened a new Oakland office at 


2272 San Pablo Avenue in order to geo- 
graphically extend HAC’s services to 
homeless people. I met HAC Executive 
Director Patricia Wall on December 13, 
2006, at the grand opening of their 
Oakland office in St. Vincent de Paul’s 
homeless-service center. The opening 
was celebrated with several huge trays of 
chicken wings, sushi and other refresh- 
ments. A silent auction had been orga- 
nized by St. Vincent de Paul’s, HAC’s 
landlord in the building. 

HAC’s Oakland office has been operat- 
ing since December 1. Three new lawyers 
“work in the Oakland office at providing 
SSI and Medi-Cal advocacy,” said Pat 
Wall. Several dozen clients have come to 
the Oakland office since December 1, and 
HAC is already working on about 75 
cases. The capacity is about 120 cases. 

Branching out to a new location 
means that HAC will be able to serve 
more people in need. Wall explained that 
the Berkeley staff can say to beneficia- 
ries who come to their office, “We’re full 
in Berkeley, but we have space in 
Oakland, and you can get served there.” 

At its inception in 1990, HAC respond- 
ed to all legal problems of low-income and 
homeless people who needed assistance in 
such areas as family law, applications for 
benefits, citations for violating quality-of- 
life ordinances, and penalties for other 
infringements of the law. 

Originally, HAC was a drop-center 
where anyone who came in could talk to 
a lawyer for 15 minutes or a half hour 
without going through an intake process. 
As time went on, HAC evolved from 
being a multi-service center for a multi- 
tude of legal difficulties to specializing 
in helping poor and homeless people 
overcome the many challenges in apply- 
ing for Supplemental Security Income 
and Medi-Cal benefits that go with it. 

Wall said, “Over the years, our focus 
has narrowed to focusing on public bene- 
fits — helping people get a stable income 
and access to health care. Because, with 
that income, people can move toward sta- 
bility and security.” 

She explained that, in order to help sta- 
bilize a poor person’s life, it is important 
to not only help them gain a basic source 
of income such as Social Security, but also 
to connect them with medical benefits that 
will ensure they receive decent health care. 

Wall added, “I think that we have 
become experts in helping people become 
eligible for Social Security benefits, and 
part of our expertise is that we’ve learned 
to make connections with providers of 
medical care and we’ve forged stronger 
connections between those worlds.” 

The Homeless Action Center has faced 
its share of adversity. Between 2001 and 
2004, the budgets of California cities and 
counties decreased greatly, resulting in 
sharp drops in monetary aid for the poor 
and marginalized. That meant “a double 
whammy,” as Cesar Chavez used to say, 
with more people in need, and fewer peo- 
ple to respond to the need. 

In response to these declining bud- 
gets, HAC did not lessen its assistance or 
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Staff of the Homeless Action Center (left to right): Patricia Wall, 
director; Theresa Trainor, advocate; David Waggoner, attorney; 
Jessica Castellanos, advocate; Lisa Lunsford, attorney; Zena Sherman, 
projects manager. Charlie (dog) and Shirley (cat) are vital parts of the office. 


the number of people that it assisted. 
Instead, its staff took pay cuts; the center 
saved money by not replacing workers 
who retired; and, as a result, HAC 
employees just worked harder. 

~ “You took it out of your hide, so to 
speak, so no clients were affected?” I 
asked. “Yes, I think that’s a good way to 
put it,’ answered Wall. 

HAC staff met other challenges béyond 
the shortage of funds. The center had eight 
law student interns last summer. This 
made their office very crowded to work in, 
and they ran out of paper every three days. 
Wall said the interns took the work situa- 
tion in stride very well. Jointly, they com- 
pleted about 4,000 hours of work, and the 
interns took on dozens of cases. 

Wall described one example of a 
woman client who was facing an 
extreme financial emergency, and was 
helped by a law intern, Judy Lackey. The 
intern was able to work above and 
beyond the call of duty on this one case 
because she did not have the caseload 
that regular HAC staff members had. 


The client’s Social Security checks had | 


suddenly stopped coming. She was on 


the verge of becoming homeless because 


she could not pay the rent. 

The student lawyer investigated the 
problem in the Social Security adminis- 
tration, and found that “Social Security 
hadn’t been able to contact her or didn’t 
have the correct mailing address for her. 
It was a ridiculous reason to cause home- 
lessness.” Lackey succeeded in getting 
the error corrected at Social Security, 
and also was able to get the landlord to 
stop eviction proceedings. 

The Homeless Action Center now has 
several satellite clinics for poor and mar- 
ginalized people who can’t make it to the 
main office. Another HAC office is now 
located at the Asian Community Mental 
Health Center in Oakland’s Chinatown. 

One of HAC’s off-site clinics was 
able to help a homeless man who found 
out he had inherited a sizable sum of 
money. The man was not sure how to 
reach the probate court, or the attorney in 
charge of the estate. He had no funds for 
public transportation or long-distance 
phone calls. According to Wall, “The 
attorney in our program was able to help 
make contact with the executor of the 
estate and helped him access enough 
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Someone Is Looking 


for Someone Like You 
by Shurli Grant 


If you see someone all down in the mouth 
Someone whose dreams all traveled south 
You can brighten their day and say 
“How do you do?” 

Someone is looking for someone like you, 
Yes, someone is needing someone like you 


If you see an old man crossing the road 
With bundles of groceries, a heavy load 
Help him with those bundles, 

That’s what you can do 

-Someone is looking for someone like you 


Every day there are chances 

Coming your way 

To brighten the life of another 

It will lift them and it will lift you 
Someone is looking for someone like you 


When you’re feeling low down 

Lonely and blue 

Look up at the stars, look up at the moon 
How tiny we seem 

In life’s endless dream 

Someone is looking for someone like you, 


Lydia Gans Yes, someone is needing someone like you 
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In Berkeley 


by Diana Karinna Pacheco 


In Berkeley 

We don’t see them. They’re trash. 
They’re trash. 

In Berkeley 

Recyclables get more attention. 

In Berkeley 

No sense of what’s right. 

Where the homeless sleep and scream 
Every night. 


In Berkeley 
Where it’s cold and hot all at once 


Where you keep going ‘cuz no one’s 
Telling you to stop. 


money at first to get housing.” 

Currently, Wall’s vision of the future 
for the Homeless Action Center is stead- 
fastly holding the present course. 

She said, “I wish that our work was 
unnecessary, and that we could just close 
our program, and that people who need- 
ed public benefits and access to health 
care didn’t have to rely on us to get it. 

-“] wish that those-systems were acces~ ~ 
sible to people who were homeless and 
people who had mental health problems. 
Until that happens, we’re going to con- 
tinue to provide services for our clients 
who are having trouble in the system.” 


— To Donate to HAC 


Donate by credit card to HAC via: 
PayPal Payments link under 
‘Homeless Action Center” on website: 
www.homelessactioncenter .org 
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Nabad iyo Chaano 


by Mary Meriam Bye lae 
An old Somali proverb, “Nabad iyo 
Chaano,” is translated as “Peace and 
Milk.” Without peace there can be no milk, 
and without milk there can be no peace. 


I fear my activism will not fit 


Send a check to HAC ; 

2500 Martin Luther King Way, in any book. It's what I do at home . 

Berkeley, CA 947904 ; that counts the most. It's how I use my wit 
b] 


to put a stop to war and make shalom. 

I feed my wit with water, bread and beans. 
(I lack the funding for the finer fruits.) 
Give.me a bowl of soup, I've got the means 
to fight a country full of fascist suits. 
Give bombers healthy milk, 

they'll want to live and let all others live. 
I'll set the table with several billion chairs. 
It's time to give good food a chance 

to make our people stable. You laugh — 
You think I'm kidding? That's ok. 
Please tell me if you find a better way. 


To Get Help from HAC 


Drop i in at Homeless Action Center, 
| 2272 San Pablo, Oakland, or. 


| Homeless Action Center, | 
2500 Martin Luther King Way, 
Suite 1, Berkeley 


Berkeley office hours are Monday, 
Wednesday, Thursday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
Tuesday, 1 to 5 p.m. Closed noon to | 
p.m. every day for lunch. 


Vigilance 


by Mary Meriam by Mary Meriam 


All the hope of the world 
bound to my wrist 

like the leash of the dog 
who strains. 

To be as I want to be 

is possible only if 
trouble never knocks? 
Tell me. 

I’m still holding my breath 
and everything: wallet, 
books, groceries, pens, 


The trial of despair will make a saint 

if in the depths of darkness, dark as the grave, 
the person can remember someone gave 

his life for humankind. 

The crowd would faint around the cross, 

and you, without a taint or drop of pride, 

did what you could to save the trampled ones. 
Not many have the courage to initiate restraint. 
The force swelled out of control, 

a mind of its own, a willful beast lacking sight. 
There were more than one that day who shined, 


a : van ue but most were swayed and filled by wicked delight. 
like the hunger You followed that impulse 

and the hungry to which you were inclined; 

everywhere. you alone kept a vigilance all night. 
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Canadian Homelessness Marathon. 

This next one, originating from Fresno 
starting at 4 p.m. on Tuesday, February 
20, 2006, will be our tenth broadcast. But 
don’t worry, I long ago stopped harangu- 
ing people about why they should care, 
because I realized most people already do. 


If we have a problem in this country, 


it’s not with our people but with our lead- 
ers, and that, naturally enough, brings me 
to Fresno Mayor Alan Autry, one of those 
leaders who makes me feel like something 
less than a saint. 

I think any honest assessment would 
have to conclude that, when it comes to 
homelessness, Mayor Autry does the 
wrong thing, lies about it, gives obscene 
rationales for his conduct and presides over 
an administration well stocked with people 
eager to do his conscienceless bidding. It’s 
a disgraceful record, but what would any- 
body expect? We wouldn’t have hundreds 
of thousands of people sleeping on our 
streets if something hadn’t gone deeply 
wrong with our nation. : 

Now don’ t get me wrong, as a visitor 
from the east, I really like Fresno, and I 
didn’t come here to pick on the city. No 
city can solve the problem of homeless- 
ness by itself, and we consider other fac- 
tors in selecting a site besides local home- 


less policy. Here in Fresno, we’re fortu- 


nate to have KFCF (88.1 FM) for an affil- 
iate and Mike Rhodes, a terrific Yeporter 
Street Spirit and the. editor 
of Fresno’s Community Alliance newspa- 
per, as a guide and liaison. 

But, sure, knowing that Mayor Autry 
was waging a war of aggression against 
his own most vulnerable citizens made me 
want to rip off my secret-identity shirt and 
expose the initials “MOHA” on my chest 
(that stands for “Marginalized Old Hippy 
Agitator’ in-case it isn’t obvious). 

On our broadcast on February 20, 
we’re going to be giving experts, callers, 
and the homeless themselves, a chance to 
speak, so this essay may be my best per- 
sonal soapbox. And what I really want to 
tell the good people of Fresno is that a 
policy like Autry’s cannot be implement- 
ed without an accompanying campaign of 
manipulation and misrepresentation. 

I’d like to concentrate here on some of 
the dishonest games that have been played 
with this community in general, and with 
me in particular, as I’ve tried to organize 
this broadcast. 


THE GAME WITH THE SWEEPS 
You probably all know Fresno’s recent 


sorry history. First, the City attacks home- 


less people and destroys their possessions, 
then the City’s lawyers justify this conduct 
so unconvincingly that a federal judge calls 
the City’s arguments “disingenuous” and 
“dishonest,” then the mayor insults the 
judge, calling his ruling “cavalier” and 
“veracity challenged” and suggests that the 
judge should “enter the real world.” 

After the ruling, Mayor Autry insisted 
he had to order police sweeps because 
kids were “watching [homeless] people 
have sex.” But how could the judge have 
given weight to this scandalous behavior 
when no testimony to this effect was pre- 
sented at trial? 

I remember standing with Rev. Noe 
Lopez, the anti-poverty pastor of the 
Mexican-American Baptist Church, who 
pointed at a lot and said there had been 
homeless people there and that it had been 
fine with him, but that they had been swept 


Lawyers announce a lawsuit against the City of Fresno to stop officials from seizing and destroying the property Mike Rhodes 


of homeless people. A federal judge issued a preliminary injunction protecting the civil rights of the unhoused. 


out anyway. The lot he pointed to was 
bounded by the church, a fence beyond 
which was the freeway, and an abandoned 
industrial building. In other words, accord- 
ing to Rev. Lopez, the city swept homeless 


_. people out of at least one area where there 


were no neighborhood kids at all. 

Autry also claimed that a swept encamp- 
ment was “a disease factory,” though there 
was no testimony at trial about disease 
either. In fact, the mayor claimed in an 
interview that he had gone there the day 


before the sweep and “hugged people,” $O- 


how worried could he have been? 

Autry also derided the 
“This mattress: that the ; 
should have gave back was riddled with 
everything from e. coli-to hepatitis... 
something that it would take a hazmat suit 
to give back to that person.” 

But, again, there was no testimony to 
this effect at trial, and one might be just the 
teensy-tinsiest bit curious as to how come 
hazmat suits would be necessary to return 


belongings when they weren’t needed to. 


confiscate them in the first place. 
MAYOR IS A PATHOLOGICAL LIAR 


In other words, the evidence is that 
Mayor Autry is a pathological liar, inca- 
pable of distinguishing truth from his own 
fictions. But that’s not the worst of his 
verbal sins. The worst is his claim that, 
“This action had to be taken on behalf of 
the homeless as well as anybody.” 

Yes, the mayor is just siccing the 
police on poor people for their own good. 

In other words, in addition to tearing 
up the U.S. Constitution, as already deter- 
mined in court, he wants to eviscerate the 
social contract which is the bedrock of our 
society. In America, you’re supposed to 
have rights, and those rights are supposed 


- to protect you from the predations of both 


the ill-intentioned and the well-inten- 
tioned. You’re not supposed to live in fear 
of some municipal monarch just because 
he thinks he’s got a better idea about how 
you should lead your life. 

One reason Autry shouldn’t do to poor 
people the very things that his wealthy 
campaign contributors don’t want done to 
them, is because what goes around does, 
indeed, come around. Mayor Autry had 
his armed minions rob the homeless for 
their own good, so why shouldn’t armed 
poor people rob the rich for their own 
good? Didn’t Jesus say it would be harder 
for a rich man to get into heaven than for 
a camel to pass through the eye of a nee- 
dle? So what nicer thing could a poor per- 
son do for a rich one than take their 
money and bring them closer to God? 

No, I’m not cut out for this work, but 


judge. because, Bs ‘ ten, and if we’ve got all our toes, we can 


judge says-we~ 


you don’t have to be a curmudgeon with 
MOHA on your chest to take exception to 
Autry’s policies. Fresno City Council 
President Jerry Duncan — a hero of this 
story for reasons I’ll come to later — told 


_me he doesn’t think the mayor’s policies 


are working, and then he added that he 
views them as an “embarrassment” to the 
city. I couldn’t agree more. 


THE NUMBERS GAME 


Personally, I’m not a farmer, but I do 
live on a farm, and I know how it is in the 
country. Yup, when we’re not saying “aw 
shucks,” we country folk can count up to 


make it up to twenty. So, golly gee, how 
come all these here city slickers working 
for the City of Fresno can’t count to two? 

The “two” I’m referring to is the two 
contained in a particularly important sec- 
tion of the Fresno Madera Continuum of 
Care (FMCoC) Ten Year Plan To End 
Homelessness 2006-2016. The plan says: 

“The national Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) office has, based 
upon research and nationally accepted gen- 
eralizations, provided a formula for identi- 
fying regional estimated homeless popula- 
tions (described above). Based upon 
National actual numbers that have been 
received, a generalization formula consists 
of 1-2% of an area’s general population. To 
ensure a conservative and appropriate esti- 
mation for the Fresno and Madera areas, a 
1% application was utilized.” 

Unlike the mayor’s allegations about 
e.coli, hepatitis and public sex, this 1-2% 
figure really did play a part in the hearing 
on Fresno’s attacks on homeless encamp- 
ments. There was some question raised 
about whether or not Fresno’s homeless 
actually had some better option that they 
were just choosing not to exercise — you 
know, like besides the tents that the city 
threw away, maybe they all had second 
homes in the Bahamas. The evidence is 
indisputable that there isn’t enough shelter 
space, much less low-cost housing, for 
Fresno’s homeless populace, but the City 
has repeatedly tried to say otherwise. 

Knowing just how many homeless 
people there actually are in Fresno is cru- 
cial to deciding this issue. So I wondered 
about that 1-2% figure, and in particular, I 
wondered how just invoking the words 
“conservative” and “appropriate” would 
permit the city to lop off the higher 2% 
figure altogether and arbitrarily drop the 
estimate of the Fresno/Madera homeless 
population down to just 1%. 

So I asked HUD if their study had pro- 
vided any methodological basis for throw- 
ing away the 2% figure, and guess what, 


photo 


HUD disavowed this formula completely. 
The HUD public affairs office wrote, 
“HUD is most certainly not the source of 


this 1-2 percent homeless estimate.” 

Hmm, what was that phrase of Autry’s? 
Oh yeah, it was “veracity challenged.” 

Needless to say, I tried to track down 
the source of the HUD citation in the 
FMCoC Plan. I wrote to Fresno’s Public 
Affairs Officer, Rhonda Jorn, and she 
referred me to Karri Gordon who, I gath- 
er, was integral to the FMCoC work 
group, and Gordon said she was passing 
my request along to an unnamed person 
who had actually written the plan docu- 
ment. That unnamed person never wrote 
me back, though; so after a month, I asked 
Gordon again, and she said she’d see what 
she could do. I finally got a response, but 
unfortunately, the answer I got left out the 
part about explaining where the HUD 
citation came from. 

So I wrote again asking if we could now 
just say the HUD reference was in error. I 
got an e-mail back from an applications 
specialist with the Fresno Housing 
Authority named Jenifer Fisher, who said, 
“the e-mail that you wrote has passed 
through my hands” (don’t ask me how), 
and that she thought it seemed “a bit con- 
frontational.” I said no, I was just trying to 
get a straight answer, could she help me, 
and by the way, what do the housing pro- 
fessionals working with the City of Fresno 
think of the attacks on the homeless? 

Funnily enough, I never heard back 
from her either. So as of now, there sim- 
ply is no explanation for how that HUD 
reference got into the FMCoC plan, much 
less why they “conservatively and appro- 
priately” chopped their estimate in half. 


THE Ciry HALL GAME 


I’m putting on a widely broadcast radio 
show in Fresno, and it’s axiomatic that, 
before you can put it on the air, you’ve 
got to have a place to put it. So I request- 
ed the use of the City Hall plaza. It 
seemed perfectly appropriate to bring 
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Fresno police and Scag ell workers attack homeless people during a police raid. 


Caltrans, backed up by the California Highway Patrol, 
forced homeless people to leave astripoflandin 
Fresno. Joanna Garcia Says the CHP arrived carrying. 


shotguns and ordered everyone to leave immediately. 


Story and a by Mike Rhodes 


oanna Garcia, a homeless women in 
Fresno, said the California Highway 
Patrol ushered in the New Year by 


coming to her tent on January 2, AES 
telling her to get her things-and leave — © 


immediately. The two officers had shot- 

guns and Garcia knew they were serious. 
Garcia and about a dozen other home- 

less men and women live’on a narrow 


strip of land owned by the State of. 


California (Caltrans), near Highway 99. 
They have lived on what they call “the 
island” since the sanitation department, 
backed up by the Fresno Police 
Department, bulldozed their last shelter. 
The CHP officers acted even though a 
preliminary injunction issued by U-S. 
District Judge Oliver Wanger on November 
22, 2006, ordered the City of Fresno to stop 
seizing and immediately destroying home- 
less people’s property. [See “Judge Orders 
Fresno to Uphold U.S. Constitution,” Street 


Spirit, December 2006.] 


CHP Officer Perry Miller told Joanna 
Garcia and the other homeless people on 
the island that the injunction does not apply 
to this situation. Garcia said, “They told us 
that Caltrans was going to measure the dis- 
tance around the island and that we have to 


be gone by the time he is done.” 

Officer Miller and Sergeant Lawrence 
Gale explained the operation to me. Miller 
said, “We first give them a verbal warn- 
ing... If they don’t leave I will issue them a 


citation... If they still don’t leave, we will 


arrest them.” According to Miller and Gale, 
if the homeless people living on this strip of 
land do not remove their property, Caltrans 
would bring ina truck and remove it. Both 
Miller and Gale said the property would be 
stored at a Caltrans facility for 90 days and 
the owners could claim it. 


Officer Gale was involved in the raid 
on August 26, 2006, when homeless peo- 


ple were removed from the Caltrans strip 
of land on E Street in Fresno. Gale said he 
was brought in because of a jurisdictional 
dispute. The Fresno Police Department 
wanted to remove the homeless, but there 
was at least one person who refused to 
move, and the land was not technically in 
the FPD’s jurisdiction. 

Caltrans and the CHP have since met 
and discussed their strategy for removing 
the homeless. Caltrans, according to Gale 
and Miller, was the moving party in this 
raid. Caltrans directed the CHP to move in, 
give verbal warnings, take photos and wait. 
If the homeless do not move fast enough in 
removing their shelters, they will give them 


Rescue Mission’s Christmas Raid 


by Mike Rhodes 


The Fresno Bee ran one of those feel- 
good holiday stories about how the home- 
less had decorated a fence with Christmas 
ornaments. The follow-up to the story is 
that Larry Arce, director of the Rescue 
Mission, and his assistants tore down the 
decorations. According to witnesses, Arce 
laughed at the homeless, who tried to stop 
him from removing their decorations. This 
all happened on public land, about 200 
yards south of the Rescue Mission. 

In response, homeless people replaced 
the Christmas ornaments with a message: 
“LOVE EACH OTHER — FORGIVE.” 

The homeless encampment nearby, 
called “The Hill,” has grown dramatically 
in recent weeks. About 40 tents are now on 
the site, surrounded by overpasses and free- 
ways. One reason so many people are mov- 
ing to this site is that homeless people are 
being driven out of other areas. 

The City of Fresno does not provide any 
safe place where the homeless can camp. 
Instead, they have developed a policy 
roughly equivalent to Whack-A-Mole. 
Fresno police, Caltrans and the Highway 
Patrol chase homeless people out of one 


location, only to have them relocate to 
another camp. Before long, they are again 
under attack and told to “move on.” 

The frustrating thing for many home- 
less advocates is that Fresno officials con- 
sistently point to the Rescue Mission as an 
example of where the homeless should go. 
Setting aside the fact that the director of 
the Rescue Mission is directly involved in 
attacks on the homeless, the mission is 
only for men. Anyone wanting to stay at 
the mission must sit through a two-hour 
Christian religious service. : 

Arce admitted in Federal Court that he 
directs his staff to destroy homeless peo- 
ple’s property if it is on G Street. I wit- 
nessed an attack on “The Hill” last August 
by Arce’s staff when one of his Rescue 


‘Mission “disciples” threw a homeless per- 


son’s mattress into a dumpster. 

The Hill, where this property was 
taken, is not owned by the Rescue 
Mission. It is owned by Caltrans and the 
State of California. It is public land. What 
right Larry Arce and his staff have to take 
homeless people’s property from this land 


is not known, and perhaps should be 


asked in federal court. 


Cynthia Greene, a homeless resident of Fresno, is moving her tent to a new location 
after being evicted by the California Highway Patrol from a strip of Caltrans land. 


a citation. If, after receiving a citation, they 
‘still don’t move fast enough, they will be 
arrested. How fast is fast enough? Neither 
Gale nor Miller would say. : 

Gale and Miller did say that Caltrans 
plans to put a fence around this strip of 
land. Fences have gone up elsewhere in 
downtown Fresno to keep homeless peo- 
ple off Caltrans property. There are fences 
around a strip of land on E Street and an 
abandoned overpass near H Street. 

Most of the homeless people displaced 
on January 2 did not know where they were 
going to end up that night. There are no 
camping areas in Fresno where they can 
safely set up a tent. Only a couple hundred 


shelter beds exist for the (estimated) 8 ,000- 
plus homeless people in Fresno; and all 
those beds come with significant restric- 
tions (for example, the largest homeless 


shelter in town is for men only). 


Officers Gale and Miller acknowledge 
that there is nowhere for the homeless to 
go, no place where they can live without 
the threat of being forced to leave at a 
moment’s notice. Officer Miller said he 
was just doing his job and that coming up 
with a plan to treat homeless people with 
dignity and respect was a policy decision ; 
that would be made at a higher level. a 


Mike Rhodes is the editor of the 
Community Alliance newspaper in Fresno. 


David Hamilton, a homeless and disabled man, was confronted by two Fresno 
police officers and ordered to stop soliciting money or face immediate arrest. 


by Mike Rhodes 


David Hamilton, a disabled, homeless 
man, was trying to make enough money to 
buy a sandwich at Subway on January 6, 
when he was confronted by two Fresno 
police officers. Hamilton said that the offi- 
cers told him to stop soliciting money, and 
that if he did not get off the median at 
Palm and Shaw, they would arrest him. 

“IT wasn’t bothering anybody,” 
Hamilton said. “If someone didn’t want 
to give me money, that is okay.” While 
Fresno does have an aggressive panhan- 
dling ordinance, it doesn’t apply to some- 

| one sitting on a median with a sign. 

Fresno’s aggressive panhandling law 
also does not apply to the hundreds of vol- 
unteers who sell The Fresno Bee (Kid’s 
Day) on medians all over town, including 
Palm and Shaw. The firefighters are also 
on this street corner at least once a year 
soliciting money for their favorite cause. 

Hamilton said he was given a citation 
about a year ago for being on a median. 
“T got a $140 fine for what they said was 


loitering in the roadway,” he said. 

Hamilton is disabled and uses a 
wheelchair. “I was hurt on the job and 
have a spinal cord injury.” He said he 
was a quality control manager for a paint 
store and had an on-the-job injury which 
has left him broke and homeless. 

Hamilton said the police issue a lot of 
citations to homeless people, who are often 
unable to pay the fine. If a fine goes 
unpaid, a warrant is issued for your arrest. 
If you get stopped by the police, they run a 
warrant check on you, and if you have not 
paid the fine, you are taken to jail. 

This is what happened to Hamilton; he 
was picked up on an outstanding warrant 
and held in Fresno County Jail for seven 
months pending trial on an unrelated 
charge (later dropped). Hamilton said, 
“The court system is unfair, it benefits 
the rich, and punishes the poor.” 


The harassment of David Hamilton is 
only the latest example of the Fresno 
Police Department’s relentless attacks 
against homeless people in this city. 
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Only the Lonely Know the Beauty of Orion 


No Direction Home: Exploring the intertwined anguish and J joy in a foster child’s life 


Synopsis: A homeless woman-girl is 
being interviewed by an unnamed 
woman reporter as they wait for the 
Quarter Meal in Berkeley to open. The 
homeless woman-girl has shown a com- 
bination of street smarts and the knowl- 
edge of a more educated person while 
talking about her life on the street and 
her experiences as a foster child. The 
reporter wants to continue the interview 
so goes in to eat with the interviewee. 

This is the second installment of 
Nancy Delaney’s account of homeless 
life in Berkeley and how foster-child 
experiences play a role in shaping this 
life. This short story stands alone and is 
complete in and of itself. 

The first installment ran in the 
October 2006 issue of Street Spirit and 
can be seen in our website’s archives at 
http://www.thestreetspirit.org 

Delaney’s journalistic account of her 
own experiences as a foster child who 
became a homeless adult was published 
in the September 2006 issue of Street 
Spirit, entitled “Stepping Through The 
Looking Glass.” Both articles can be 
read in Street Spirit’s website archives. 


by Nancy (McBlair) Delaney 


~-§ they entered the dining hall, the 
A ierenit addressed them both. 
“Hi, Ronda. Who’s yer friend? Got 
yer quarters ready?” He held out a long, 
white, cloth bag like the bead bag of Hare 
Krishnas or a marble bag from someone’s 
childhood. It bulged with quarters already 
collected. She dropped See in. ee 
: reporter did likewise. 

The room was loud with conversations 
and metal trays being placed along the rack 
that passed by the food and then on to 
tables. The scraping of metal chairs on tiled 
floors, the absence of table cloths, the bare 
formica tabletops, all gave the room a cold, 
empty feel; but the burly backpacks with 
' bedrolls, the heavy winter jackets, and the 
many bodies filled the room with human 
’ warmth, or at least a presence. 

Most hair in this room was disheveled. 
Most bodies had not seen a shower in two 
days or more, as Tuesday. was shower day 
at the church and this was Friday. Children 
of every color were tagging along with their 
parents or grandparents, happy to be inside 
for dinner and looking at food. There were 
teen runaways with extra chains and furry 
attachments to their clothes. Many hands 
sported numerous rings. Medallions hung 
like anchors on ships that had lost their rud- 
ders and were floating loose — with a 
question of whether they would ever again 
reach a shore. 

The reporter tried to make mental notes 
because her hands were full, holding the 
rather awkward metal tray and pointing at 
food she wanted to have placed on her tray 
by one of the servers. There was mashed 
potatoes (part real and part instant, as 
Ronda told her later) and canned peas, 
meat loaf and gravy. People mumbled their 
thank-yous as they saw the rich brown 
gravy and-urged the servers to please drib- 
ble a little more on their food. 

There was Jello and cookies for dessert 
and the ever-present apples and oranges 
that made a good breakfast or lunch for 
the next day if nothing else could be 
found. There was a big bowl of salad 
greens that a portion of the people took in 
a small bowl. They hesitated over the 
dressings. Ronda picked a blue cheese. 
Even in a place like this, there were a few 
comforts of class to satisfy her tastes. 

The reporter, who was slim, cautioned 
the server about the gravy and chose vine- 
gar and oil for the greens. She followed 
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In the meal hall, children of every color tagged along with 
their parents or grandparents, happy to be inside for dinner 
and looking at food. There were teen runaways with extra 
chains and medallions that hung like anchors on ships that 
had lost their rudders and were floating loose — with a ques- 
tion of whether they would ever again reach a shore. 


Ronda, who wove through the urgently 
eating bodies in the metal chairs to two 
spaces at the end of one of the tables. 

Sitting there was an African American 
man in a mohawk wearing army-green 
clothes with an ivory bone in his nose. He 
was talking excitedly to the person next to 
him, a burly Irishman also in khaki green. 
He wore the army boots. But, where the 
military..patches would be on his clothes, 
he had sewn on embroidered peace signs 
and flowers. He was hunkering over his 
plate like it was his last meal; but he 
would grunt a comment, here and there, 
between bites. He had been one of the 
first ones in tonight. He was hurrying so 
he could go back for seconds as soon as 
everyone had been served. 

Betsy was sitting beside him complain- 
ing about the peas and saying they should 
have more fresh vegetables, not big cans 
of peas. Her little chihuahuas were tucked 
into the front of her blouse and watching 
each forkful as it moved from tray to 
mouth. She broke off pieces of the meat 
loaf and gave them each a taste. She was 
mostly a vegetarian, so she didn’t mind 
sharing with her friends. 

‘“How’s it goin’ Betsy?” Ronda called 
out. 

“I’m goin’ south tomorrow,” Betsy 
answered. 

“Betsy, you been sayin’ that for two 
months,” Ronda said. 

“But, I’m really goin’ now,” Betsy 


answered. “It’s too cold here.” 

“Hey, Professor!” A man Ronda’s age 
passed behind them, balancing his teem- 
ing tray in one hand as he touseled 
Ronda’s hair. 

“T’m not a professor. You ey that,” 
Ronda teased back. 

“Profesora, excuse me. La profesora, 
everybody — ask her a question.” He 
made a playful little dance and winked at 
Ronda as he passed on to an empty chair. 

‘What was that all about?” the ass, 
asked. 

“Oh, that’s Chet. He likes to tease me 
about my schoolin’ — especially since I 
keep winding up here, the same as him. 
We were both foster kids. He’s real smart 
but never went to college. He went into 
the military instead. But, we’re both here 
now, makes no difference.” 

“Do I detect something romantic going 
on between you?” the reporter asked. 

“What makes you ask that?” 

‘When he touched your hair, you melt- 
ed,” the reporter answered. 

“What is this? You told me you want- 
ed to find out why I went homeless. Now 
you want to know all about my love life?” 
Ronda turned on the reporter. 

“My editor wants me to do a story 
about someone who is homeless for the 
holidays. She wants me to learn all about 
that person,” the reporter answered. 

“Well, you didn’t tell me all that when 
you asked me. What kind of an editor is 


this anyway?” Ronda asked. 

“She’s a woman whose husband 
owned the paper up until two months ago. 
Then, he died. She hired me as an intern 


to get some human-interest stories.” 


“Is this yer first gig or somethin’?” 
Ronda asked. 

“I’ve done some factual investigations 
before and written up a story or two, but 
this is my first person-to-person interview 
and feature story in real life,” the reporter 
said. 

“Feature story...” Ronda repeated. 
“Geez, I don’t know if I’m ready for some- 
thin’ like that. How'd ya pick me anyway?” 

“You were alert and talkative. You 
seemed friendly. You seemed sober.” 

“Sober? Yeah, I am that. Lot a good 
that does me. I’m still homeless.” 

“So, is it okay? I mean now that you 
know? Can we continue the interview?” 

“I guess. But if it gets too weird, I 
gotta tell ya, I’m gonna bail,” Ronda said. 

“T’ll try to be careful,” the reporter said. 

“T guess that’ll be okay,” Ronda said 
absentmindedly, picking at her food. 

“Could I ask you something?” the 
reporter said. 

“What?” 

‘Where are you sleeping tonight?” 

“Geez. Ya know, lady, people don’t 
usually ask perfect strangers who are stay- 
ing outdoors where they sleep at night. 
It’s not polite.” 

“I’m sorry. I didn’t realize. I was just 
wondering and a little worried.” 

“Well, I have a little cubbyhole under a 
porch that is warm and dry.” 

“I was wondering if you would want to 
come home with me?” 

“I don’t think so. I’m afraid to go in 
people’s houses.” 

“But, why?” 

“T don’t know. When I’m out here I am 
equal with everyone. When I am in some- 
one’s house, I am an orphan. Out here I 
am someone, same as anyone.” 

“Don’t you think you could make an 
exception?” 

Ronda shook her head. She cut a piece 
of meat loaf and popped it into her mouth. 
“It wouldn’t work out. In a few days, 
you’d be thinking how you pay rent or a 
mortgage, and I don’t. Something about 
my gear would be getting in your way. Or 
your husband wouldn’t understand. Or 
you’d be wanting to help me make some- 
thing of myself and do things that have 
nothing to do with who I am or where I 
came from.” 

“There’s always room for change, isn’t 
there?” the reporter suggested. “You can’t 
always live out on the streets. You’re not 
going to live here until you die — are 
you?” The reporter made a face as the 
horror of it all sank in. 

“Took, you are here to ask me a few 
questions and get your story and go back 
to your cozy little life after your little 
stroll on the wild side. I’m here to give 
you a story that will help some of my 
brothers and sisters who have been out 
here way too long and they don’t have 
anyone to turn to. And, the worst of it is, 
they need more than a roof and an 
income. They need an understanding of 
what they didn’t finish when they were 
growing up. Some place in stages of 
development, somebody they depended 
on dropped the ball, and they went with- 
out what they needed. 

“That’s what I realized when I went 
back to school. Maybe they got yanked 
out of their family. Maybe something else 
terrible happened. But, it created a ledge 
inside that became a substitute for home. 
Even when people are offered houses and 
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food — and even when there’s love — 
they still have to figure out what to do 
about that ledge. Sometimes it’s enough 
to just go out and sit there from time-to 
time. But, at other times, people have to 
climb out there and live for a while so 
these parts can come together. 

“T think it’s what they call in school 
‘post-traumatic stress.’ For foster kids, 
they know now, they have almost twice as 
much post-traumatic stress as war vets do. 
Maybe it’s because family wars and 
unpredictabilities hit them as kids before 
they are even grown. Anyway, sometimes 
you have to sit out on that ledge for a long 
time looking for your pieces, or finding 
out how you can fit what you’ve found 
together with the world. 

“Sure, getting money, food, housing, 
health care, and maybe legal help if you 
need it, is all necessary. But, if there’s 
nobody who understands what happens to 
the grown-up homeless foster child, what 
you had to leave back there when your 
family was abandoned, or they abandoned 
you, or it just exploded into smithereens 
like mine did... 

“You got no way to get back. Maybe 
yer mom thinks you could cuz you’re the 
oldest and you got to watch out fer your 
little brother and sister, but how could 
you? Not even the adults could hold that 
one together. Or maybe they wouldn’t. 
That’s always the question haunting me 
when I think of it. Wouldn’t or couldn’t. 
Then, it all turns into butter. Who cares? 
What does it matter? It’s over, though, 
still living like ghosts, we wait, trying to 
figure out how to live.” 

Ronda stopped and looked around. She 
had been talking with her eyes closed, low 
and steady. The people around her had 
stopped eating. They were looking at her. 
Chet came by with his empty tray. 

“Sister Professor. Profesora, teach me, 
teach me. You got room for a friend 
where you’re staying, Sister Teacher?” He 
whispered into her ear, his tongue tickling 
inside it with a soft breath of warm air. 
Ronda shook her head. 

“T gotta go alone tonight, Chet. I got 
more ‘an I can handle right now and no 
way to hand it down.” 

“It’s up to you,” he said. He reached 
down and caught his crotch with a loving 
hand. “Don’t know what yer missing. All 
saved up — jest waitin’ for you.” He 
grinned a winsome grin with eyes twinkling 
like first stars of the night in clear autumn 
air. Ronda smiled and pursed her lips. 

“Can’t do it, love,” she said. She 
turned to the reporter. “You can’t save 
me. But, if you get your story together 
and someone who’s all alone gets a little 


help from it or someone gets a little 


understanding, then you will have done 
me a very good deed, and all you can do 
for me really. Do you understand?” 

The reporter looked helplessly into 
Ronda’s eyes and nodded, clueless but 
resigned. 

“Now, let me tell you what you can 
do,” Ronda continued. She noticed there 
were small tears forming at the edges of 
the reporter’s eyes. “You can meet me 
tomorrow, and I’ll take you out on the 
streets and you will see how it looks from 
the other side, if you want.” 

“Where should we meet?” the reporter 
asked, like a small child needing direction. 

“Why don’t we meet at the triangle? Do 
you know where that is?” Ronda asked. 

The reporter shook her head no. 

“Do you know where Dwight and 
Telegraph meet?” 

The reporter nodded. 

“T’1] meet you there at 9 a.m. tomor- 
row,” Ronda said. 

“Do you need an alarm clock?” the 
reporter asked. 


Ronda shook her head. “I don’t need 


one. I’ve got the sun. It gets me up at the 


crack of dawn.” She smiled. 

The reporter was sitting on the benches 
at the triangle when Ronda approached 
the next morning. “Good morning, how 
ya doin’?” Ronda called out. “Ready?” 

The reporter nodded and got up. “Let’s 
go up Telegraph a bit so we can find a 
good doorway,” Ronda said. 

The reporter followed her quietly. 
Ronda whistled to herself as they walked. 

“Here, this is a good place,” she said at 
last. “Make yerself comfortable.” Ronda 
put down her pack. She sat on it and took 
out some rolling tobacco and paper. She 
rolled a cigarette and lit it. “Want some?” 
she asked. The reporter shook her head. 

“See that one?” Ronda asked the 
reporter who looked up and followed her 
nod. “That one is late for class and barely 
threw.on his book bag. He may not even 
have all the notes he needs. He has about 
$20 on him, and he thinks he doesn’t have 
enough to deal with the day. He is getting 
money from his parents. He has never had 
to support himself in his life, but he has 
worked two summers at summer camp and 
made spending money. Do you disagree?” 

The reporter looked at Ronda quizzi- 
cally. “How can you do that?” she asked. 

“Well, don’t you agree? Doesn’t that 
look like what is happening for him this 
morning?” 

“Yes,” assented the reporter. 

“Okay, this one. She’s thinking about 
shopping. She has to get a gift for her 
niece. She has to buy food for dinner, and 
she wants to get something for herself.” 

The reporter looked at the woman and 
back at Ronda. “How do you know?” she 
asked. 

“Of course, it’s just an educated guess. 
But, I’ll bet you I am very close to guessing 
each time. It’s because I don’t have any 
money myself. I haven’t had money for 
months and sometimes for years. I don’t go 
into banks. I don’t pay bills. I don’t have a 
car. I don’t live in a house or even go into 
houses. I don’t eat in restaurants. Or buy 
clothes. I sleep outdoors. I walk on the 
Earth. I live under a porch. I eat at the 
Quarter Meal and get my clothes at the Free 
Box. I don’t watch TV or listen to radio or 
talk on the phone most of the time. 

“T live right where I am. I see what’s in 
front of me. I don’t have so many desires 
and expectations as most do in this soci- 
ety. I’m not keeping a schedule. Most 
people let money define them. Do they 
have it? Do they need to get it? What are 
they going to buy with it? Does someone 
have more than they do? Most of their 


As it gets darker and cold- 


er, aS autumn turns into 
winter, the constellation of 
Orion will move back 
deeper into the night. By 
Winter Solstice, it will be 
up at mid-heaven at mid- 
night. I think of it as a tree 
of lights or an hourglass of 
time. I also see it as a 
being, or replica of a being, 
that moves from mid-heav- 
en at dawn in autumn 
back into the dark and 
cold, looking for those who 
have been lost or are hurt- 
ing or sad or afraid. 
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daily lives are intertwined with the condi- 
tions of money. Most of my day is not. 

“Other concerns define my day. What 
is the quality of the air and the light? 
What are people doing with each other 
and to each other? Is there anyone who 
needs help? Is everyone who lives without 
money, or almost completely without 
money, doing all right today? Who am I 
as a person? Not, what can I buy? But, 
who am I? Who are you? When you strip 
away the money, and all the things the 
money means, who is left? Is there any- 
one home in there besides the mind that is 
measuring the world for money?” x 

The reporter stared at Ronda. “How ad 
you pay the quarter at the Quarter Meal?” 
she asked. 

“YT panhandle one quarter five days a 
week a little before dinner. It is my main 
contact with money. When the Jerry Garcia 
band is in town, I panhandle in front of that 
show because I know people who are com- 
ing have some expendable income and will 
understand why I need to go in there and 
dance away the troubles of the day.” 

“Are there other things you do to help 
yourself feel better?” the reporter asked. 

“One thing I do has to do with the 
coming season. When it gets to be 


by Michael Creedon 


Burnt to a crisp, I was out in the sun 
too long three days ago 
looking for an address on San Pablo. 


housing applications had resulted in an 


under a Texas sun, under a blowtorch, 
missing the buses, only to be informed 


interview, the openings were all filled. 
I got home an hour later. My highly 


My cup runneth over. 


due to a crazy ole thing called 
“branded with a hot iron.” 


of a better place to live. 

But I can see it in my mind sometimes, 
like maybe when I’m meditating, 

or just a second ago — it’s coming. 
I’m to keep opening, to let it come. 


My Quest for the Holy Grail 


I had received a letter informing me one of my 


interview for a studio at one-third of my income. 
I was on an antibiotic that when you’re on it 
you’re not supposed to have sun exposure. 

So the idiot, yours truly, screamed in agony - 


when I finally found the place, I would be 
getting a letter in a day or two cancelling the 


compassionate housemate looked up at me 
from her book and TV and said, “Bummer.” 


I can’t even put my hands in my pockets 


But I continue my quest for the Holy Grail. 
I know it’s not going to come in the form 


autumn, I start looking mid-heaven for the 
constellation of Orion at sunrise. I know 
that as it gets darker and colder, as 
autumn turns into winter, that constella- 
tion will be moving back deeper into the 
night. By Winter Solstice, it will be up at 
mid-heaven at midnight. I think of it as a 
tree of lights or an hourglass of time. I 
also see it as a being, or replica of a being, 
that moves from mid-heaven at dawn in 
autumn back into the dark and cold, look- 
ing for those who have been lost or are 
hurting or sad or afraid. 

““She-He looks for those who are angry 
or terribly mixed up by their own feelings 
or by the feelings of others. Then, She-He 
is up there at the darkest hour of the 


' longest night at midnight on Winter 


Solstice to remind us that even when it 
seems the darkest and most impossible, 
that even then, there are these lights, these 
stars that will return each year at the dark- 
est hour. It means the world will start 
anew. Life goes on and all fits together into 
a beautiful symmetry that includes all of 
us, everyone. She-He seems to oversee it 
all. Even those who don’t see it, are includ- 
ed, whether they know it or not.” 

“How did you hear about that?” the 
reporter asked. 

“My father showed me Orion when I 
was 6. But, then I read, as an adult, that 
the Hopi observed it at Winter Solstice. 
Since then I have found many indigenous 
peoples observe this constellation at 
Winter Solstice. Some watch it rise in the 
east at sunset. Some watch it set in the 
west at sunrise. Others: overhead at mid- 
night. What it means differs, but many 
knew it around the world before electrici- 
ty, and know it now.” | 


Poets 
by Mary Meriam 


You wonder what is memorable... __. 
You forget me. 


What I find most unbearable 
is to be forgotten. 


So easy to play with words like lowe 
and you've never seen me breathing. 


So easy for me to feel your isolation, 
your search for meaning. 2 


I see you bravely continue. 
I wonder do you see me at all? 


Or only an image you created 
in your mind: 
dark friend, poetess, stair climb 


iam riding 
on life 
like a stallion 


two feet 

thick in the stirrups 
with my left 

i climb up 

the rungs 

high up 

into a shelter bed 
breathe in and out 


the dreams 

of the others 

who surround me 
with my right 

i stride 

right along 


beside you 

our pumps nearly match 
we clack-clack-clack 
wait for the light 


our eyes meet 
on the verge 
of a smile. 
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“The Pursuit of Happyness” — Housing Is a Human Right 


The film’s Horatio Alger 
mythology feeds our stereo- 
types about homelessness. 


by Carol Harvey 


dmit it. Despite yourself, director 

Gabriele Muccino’s film, “The 

Pursuit of Happyness” seduced 
you. What’s not to love? 

An eager, energetic, down-on-his-luck 
— and briefly homeless — father, Chris 
Gardner, (played by Will Smith) takes his 
adorable, five-year-old preschooler, 
Christopher, (played by Smith’s real-life 
son Jaden) by the hand and guides him on 
a dangerous odyssey through San 
Francisco’s labyrinthine streets, subways, 
and skyscrapers, all the while modeling 
for his little son the grit and determination 
that culminates in his final tearful realiza- 
tion of the American Dream. 

Who wouldn’t be touched by the total 
loyalty and trust between Christopher and 
Chris, a father who pledges never to aban- 
don his son as his own father abandoned 
him, especially when played by actors 
who are actually father and son? 

Gardner was the rags-to-riches charmer 
who catapulted himself from poverty in 
the 1980s — by dint of deftness with a 
Rubik’s cube, math skills, ease with peo- 
ple and a grade of 100 on a six-month 
broker internship program exam — to 
fabulous wealth in 2006 as the entrepre- 
neur and CEO of his own Chicago broker- 
age firm, Gardner Rich & Co. 

Gardner’s journey was televised and 
his book and film were reviewed on. 
Nightline, 20/20, Oprah, Tavis Smiley, 
and Josh Kornbluth’s show on San 
Francisco’s PBS. Then, he exited the talk 
shows and, in the final scene of. the film, 
disappeared over the top of Lombard 
Street far richer than before. 


Everyone I interviewed agreed the | 


movie never pretended to be about home- 
less people, but was about someone who 
was only temporarily unhoused. As one 
Kabuki moviegoer observed, “It was 
about a very smart guy who made it.” 

However, the film was ensconced firmly 
ina setting showcasing Glide Memorial 
Church with its homeless meal lines, cots, 
and gospel. A black-suited Chris holds 
Christopher’s small hand, standing in bold 
relief against a backdrop of pale forms 
standing dully in rags, shuffling on the 
streets like the “Dawn of the Dead” 

. HoMELEss HoRATIO 


Chris Gardner spun a happy Horatio 
Alger tale in which a phenomenally tal- 
ented man, called “Ten Gallon Head” for 
his brilliance in elementary school, simul- 
taneously lost and found his way. 

In the early 1980s, his wife left him a 
single father. Lack of professional focus, 
bad business decisions involving selling 
doctors a useless bone scan machine, and 
petty financial reverses, such as too many 
parking tickets, forced him into eviction. 

At this critical juncture, Gardner stum- 
bled on the stockbroker job he really loved. 
He and his son victoriously survived one 
month of dangerous, albeit brief homeless- 
ness, threatened by the loss of basic ameni- 
ties homeless people routinely suffer — 
bereft of bathroom and bug-less beds, and 
lacking four walls to protect them from the 
night, weather, or each other. 

When Chris barricaded his son and 
himself into the “cave,” the Oakland 
BART restroom, he experienced his near- 
est brush with, and the movie’s closest 
portrayal of, true homelessness. 

It was no accident that this popular, 
feel-good film was released for the 2006 
Christmas season. In the wake of its suc- 
cess, however, the movie’s undertones 
whispered about brutal racist stereotypes 


“Investor.” In Art Hazelwood’s image, an investor blithely steps over a homeless man, 
a far different take on stockbrokers than the film, “The Pursuit of Happyness.” 


carried forward from the 1980s and 
endemic in America today. 

Though there was no overt mean- spirit- 
edness in the film portrayal, unconscious 
assumptions of white class privilege were 
rampant. The brokerage coach, Mr. Frakish, 
ordered Gardner — Stepen Fetchit-style — 
to bring him coffee and move his car. A 
wealthy potential client invited him and 
Christopher to his box seat at Candlestick 
Park, smack in the middle of African- 
American Bayview, under perpetual Me 
fronrracist land grabs. 

When Gardner was called in for his 
final interview, the CEO told him to wear 
a shirt tomorrow: “Okay? Because tomor- 
row’s going to be your first day, if you'd 
like to work here as a broker. Would you 
like that, Chris?” 

The tone of this last question was espe- 
cially unctuous, as if he is patting the head 
of the Little Black Brother Who Could. 

“Happyness” also raised serious ques- 
tions about responsible media portrayal of 
the true nature of homelessness and 
flawed, classist social policies that seem 
never to solve the problem. 


UP BY ONE’S BOOTSTRAPS 


The “Happyness” film creates the false 
impression that, by working diligently, 
anyone can pull oneself up by: one’s boot- 
straps out of poverty or homelessness. 

In its 2006 study of the root causes of 
homelessness, the Western Regional 
Advocacy Project’s (WRAP) report 
“Without Housing” found that: 

“It is logically incorrect and misleading 
to rely on individual biographical factors to 
explain why societal rates of homelessness 
suddenly skyrocketed in the 1980s. 

“We must ask ourselves what systemic 
factors changed in the late 1970s and 
early 1980s to allow so many people to 
fall through the social safety net and end 
up living and dying in our streets.” 

An early scene in the movie estab- 
lished the 1980s time frame, yet barely 
suggested a reason for homelessness. 
Gardner sat before a TV set from which 


Ronald Reagan addressed the nation 
about tightening the national budget: His 
book exposes a mind clearly aware of 
concurrent social forces caused by the 


economic policies carried out by that - 


powerful face on the screen. 

THE ROLE OF BUSH AND REAGAN 

In a section entitled “The Dismantling of 
Federal Affordable Housing Programs,” 
WRAP’s charts illustrate that, from the 
Reagan era of the 1980s to the 2000 Bush 
administration, new construction of HUD 
subsidized housing units fell from 125,000 
yearly to below 2,500 in 1982 and never 
rose above that level again. Existing hous- 
ing stock thinned by attrition and other 
causes from more than 250,000 units in 
1979 to below 25,000 in 2004. ; 

According to the “Without Housing” 
report: “The cutbacks in federal funding of 
affordable housing were the primary pre- 
cipitating cause of the emergence of mas- 
sive homelessness in the 1980s through to 
today. As a result of these cutbacks, mil- 
lions of single adults, families, and youth 
found themselves out on the streets and 
homeless for the first time in decades.” 

Other forms of defunding also 
occurred. “The Federal government also 
stopped the construction of new afford- 
able rural housing.” Coincidentally, 
“millions of (Americans) with different 
biographical backgrounds came to simul- 
taneously experience homelessness “ 

Factoring the cause of today’s home- 
lessness is mathematically simple. There 
are too many poor people and too few 
affordable housing units. 

The film implied that, by his unique 


superior brilliance and entirely on his own, 


Gardner challenged powerful systemic 
forces that vanquished millions of apparent- 
ly inferior others. Thus, Hollywood fed into 
what WRAP terms a grand, all-encompass- 
ing public “collective deception” of the 
reality of homelessness, from which two 
flawed assumptions flowed: 

1. The myth of the individual: “I must 
dig myself out of this homeless morass, or 


I am a failed inferior human. If Chris 
Gardner could do it, so could I.” 

2. The blame-game of society: “You 
must dig yourself out of this homeless 
morass, or you are a failed Petson, If 
Chris could do it, so could you.’ 

“To make matters worse,” writes 
WRAP, “many politicians, government 
officials, community agencies, corporate 
interests, and journalists immediately 
declared that these homeless people were 
themselves the problem. They were 
losers, addicts, crazy, lazy, misfits.” 

This assumption strengthened public- 
consensus stereotypes that the entire 
homeless population was slothful, too 
lazy to work, or were criminals living off 
ill-gotten gain, or too drugged or mentally 
defective to hold down jobs. 

A wispy-haired homeless man scurried 
through the movie carrying Gardner’s 
stolen bone density scanner, believing it to 
be a time machine back to the 1960s. 
Though apparently whimsical and light- 
hearted, it seemed a putdown joke at anoth- 
er’s expense, reinforcing the stereotype that 
all homeless people are mentally ill. 

The deliberate underfunding of local 
homeless programs and federally subsi- 
dized 10-year plans organized to target 
“special groups” of the “chronically 
homeless” have perpetuated both home- 
less stereotypes and homelessness itself. 

Along with domestic violence victims 
and immigrants, low-wage earners (like 
Gardner before brokerage school) who 
make too little for rent are often one person- 
al trauma, one paycheck, one loss of a job 
away from homelessness. In fact, WRAP 
reported that the fastest growing group of 


99 


-unhoused people are families with children. 


Parents struggle to stay together, sometimes 
losing the fight. Without housing, the State 


‘can deem them unfit parents. 


All the while, “vast sums are going to 
the rich whose tax write-offs let them pur- 
chase second ‘McMansions.”” The nation- 
. oe between rich and poor has widened 

“the highest poverty rate in the entire 
aeieioeet world.” ° 

Military costs have dictated federal 
funding priorities. As the WRAP report 
documented, the President’s Fiscal Year 
Budget Proposal called for “more money 
on one destroyer than it spent on all 2005 
capital expenses for public housing.” 

WRAP states that social workers may 
help homeless people face personal chal- 
lenges, while policymakers and communi- 
ty organizations can work to fix systemic 
problems causing “massive rates” of U.S. 
homelessness. “But unless we make a 
massive commitment to the construction 
and subsidization of affordable housing, 
no matter how many case managers and 
outreach workers we fund, homelessness 
will continue to grow.” 

WRAP holds with the U.N.’s Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights that, until we 
recognize housing, quality education, eco- 
nomic security, and health care as essential 
human rights, we cannot resolve the sys- 
temic causes of U.S. poverty. “Once we do 
recognize and commit — as a nation — to 
ensuring that all people have a roof over 
their head, then the legislation, the policies, 
the funding allocations will follow.” 

Chris Gardner observed at the movie’s 
beginning that Thomas Jefferson somehow 


‘had it right: Though every American was 


endowed by the Creator with “Life, Liberty, 
and the Pursuit of Happiness,” individuals 
live most of the time still only in pursuit, 
rarely attaining the goal. Without our basic 
need for housing met, we cannot even begin 
to take up, in security and freedom, the true 
pursuit of happiness. 


Quotes from Western Regional Advocacy 
Project’s report: “Without Housing: Decades 
of Federal Housing Cutbacks, Massive 
Homelessness, and Policy Failure.” ; 
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ON KNOWLEDGE 


This is the first of a series of related 
columns. “On Knowledge” will be fol- 


lowed in successive issues of Street Spirit 
by “On Education,” “On the Process of 
Learning,” “On Teachers and Their 
Methods” and “On Mind Manipulation.” 


1. I have always suspected that too much 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. It is a 
boon to people who don’t have deep feel- 
ings; their pleasure comes from what they 
know about things, and their pride, from 
showing off what they know. 


MARGARET ANDERSON (writer), The Strange 
Necessity, 1969 


2. In the Buddhist scriptures there is [an] 
analogy. Take a mountain that is eight bil- 
lion miles high. Suppose a bird takes a 
cloth made of the finest silk in its beak, 
and every 100,000 years flies over that 
mountain, allowing the silk cloth to brush 
the very tip of the mountain as it flies over. 
The amount of time it will take the bird to 
make the mountain disappear is how long 
it will take an individual to know all the 
knowledge there is to be known. 

PANDIT USHARBUDH ARYA (indian philoso- 


pher), “Maxims on Universal Laws,” Dawn, vol. 6, 
no. 1, 1986 


3. The most that learning kan do for us, iz 
tew teach us how little we kno. 


Josh Billings (humorist), “Private Opinyuns,” © 
Everybody’s Friend, 1874 — 


4. The greatest obstacle to discovery is not 
ignorance — it is the illusion of knowledge. 
DANIEL J. BOORSTIN (historian), quoted in Carol 
Krucoff, “The 6 O’Clock Scholar,” Washington Post, 
29 January 1984 


5. A strong argument that men’s knowledge 


~_ antedates their birth is the fact that mere 


children, in studying difficult subjects, so 
quickly lay hold upon innumerable things 
that they seem not to be... learning... for the 


first time, but to be recalling. 


CICERO (Roman statesman and orator, 106-43 B.C.), 
De senectute, translated by William Armstead 
Falconer, 1959 


6. My name is Sherlock Holmes. It is my 
business to know what other people don’t 
know. 


SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE (English writer). 
“The Adventure of a Carbuncle,” The Adventures of 


Sherlock Holmes, 1892 


7. Of all kinds of knowledge that we can | 
ever obtain, the knowledge of God and the 
knowledge of ourselves are the most 
important. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS (colonial American theolo- 
gian), Freedom of Will, 1754 


8. The eternal mystery of the world is its 
comprehensibility. 

ALBERT EINSTEIN, “Physics and Reality,” Journal 
of the Franklin Institute, March 1936 


9. 1. The information we have is not what 
we want. 

2. The information we want is not what 
we need. 

3. The information we need is not avail- 
able. 


FINAGLE’S NEW LAWS OF INFORMATION, quot- 
ed in John Peers, editor, /,00] Logical Laws, 1979 


10. Science has radically changed the condi- 
tions of human life on earth. It has expanded 
our knowledge and our power but not our 


capacity to use them with wisdom. 
J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT (Arkansas senator), Old 
Men and New Realities, 1964 


11. Action is the proper Fruit of Knowledge. 
THOMAS FULLER (English poet, proverb compiler, 
and physician), editor, Gnomologia: Adages and 
Proverbs, 1732 

12. How you gather, manage and use infor- 
mation will determine whether you win or 
lose. 


Poor Leonard's Almanack 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 
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BILL GATES (co-founder of Microsoft, Corp.), 


Business @ the Speed of Thought: Using a Digital 


Nervous System, 1999 


13. Wonder, rather than doubt, is the root 
of knowledge. 


ABRAHAM JOSHUA HESCHEL (Polish-born U.S. 
theologian), Man Is Not Alone, 1951 


14. The ultimate meaning of knowledge is 
not power, but the realization of a unity 
that surpasses all interests and all ages. 


ABRAHAM JOSHUA HESCHEL, The Insecurity of 
Freedom: Essays on Human Existence, 1967 


15. Far more crucial than what we know or 
do not know is what we do not want to know. 
ERIC HOFFER (San Francisco longshoreman and 


philosopher), The Passionate State of Mind: And 
Other Aphorisms, 1954 


16. Ours is a world in which knowledge 


accumulates and wisdom decays. 
ALDOUS HUXLEY (English writer), “Censorship 
and Spoken Literature,” Tomorrow and Tomorrow 
and Tomorrow and Other Essays, 1956 


17. Every great advance in natural knowl- 
edge has involved the absolute rejection of 
authority, the cherishing of the keenest 
skepticism, the annihilation of the spirit of 
blind faith. 

T. H. HUXLEY (English biologist), “On the 


Advisableness of Improving Natural Knowledge,” 
1866, Lay Sermons, Addresses and Reviews, 1870 


18. I really look with commiseration over 
the great body of my fellow citizens, who, 
reading newspapers, live and die in the 
belief that they have known something of 
what has been passing in the world in their 
time. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, letter to John Norvell, 14 
June 1807 — 

19. Knowledge is of two kinds. We know a 
subject ourselves, or we know where we 
can find information upon it. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON (English writer and lexicogra- 


pher), 18 April 1775, quoted in James Boswell, The 
Life of Samuel Johnson, 1791 


20. Facts: Words treated as statements of 


actuality by those who agree with them. 
CHERIS KRAMARAE and PAULA A. TREICH- 
LER (writers), editors, A Feminist Dictionary: In Our 
Own Words, 1985 


21. Those who know do not talk 
And talkers do not know. 


LAO-TZU (Chinese founder of Taoism, 6th cent. B.C.), 
The Way of Life, translated by R. B. Blakney, 1955 


22. When action grows unprofitable, gather 
information; when information grows 
unprofitable, sleep. 


URSULA K. LE GUIN (writer), The Left Hand of 
Darkness, 1969 


23. Moral knowledge is as capable of real 


certainty as mathematics. 
JOHN LOCKE (English philosopher), An Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding, 1690 


24. The only fence against the world is a 


thorough knowledge of it. 
JOHN LOCKE, Some Thoughts Concerning 
Education, 1693 


25. Woman to man at a party: One ques- 
tion: if this is the Information Age, how 


come nobody knows anything? 
ROBERT MANKOFF (cartoonist), cartoon caption, 
New Yorker, 20 April 1998 


26. Practice, knowledge, again practice, 
and again knowledge. This form repeats 
itself in endless cycles, and with each cycle 
the content of practice and knowledge rises 


to a higher level. 

MAO TSE-TUNG (Chinese revolutionary leader), 
“On Practice,” July 1937, Selected Works of Mao Tse- 
tung, 1965 


27. If it be knowledge or wisdom one is 
seeking, then one had better go direct to the 
source. And the source is not the scholar or 
philosopher, not the master, saint, or teacher, 
but life itself — direct experience of life. 


HENRY MILLER (writer), preface to The Books in 
My Life, 1952 
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Wonder, rather than doubt, is the root of knowledge. 
— ABRAHAM HESCHEL 


Knowledge does not come to us by details, but in flashes of 


light from heaven. 


28. The acquisition of knowledge is a duty 
incumbent on every Muslim, male and 
female. 

MUHAMMAD (Arab founder of Islam, 570?-632 


A.D.), The Sayings of Muhammad, translated by 
Abdullah Al-Suhrawardy, 1941 


29.1 can stand what I know. It’s what I 
don’t know that frightens me. 


FRANCES NEWTON (writer), Light, Like the Sun, 
1937 


30. Knowledge is the food of the soul. 


‘PLATO (Greek philosopher, 427?-347 B.C.), 


Protagoras, translated by Benjamin Jowett, 1894 


31. And the same age saw Learning fall, 
and Rome. 


ALEXANDER POPE (English poet), An Essay on 
Criticism, 1711 


32. There are known knowns. These are 
things we know that we know. There are 
known unknowns. That is to say, there are 
things that we know we don’t know. But 
there are also unknown unknowns. There 
are things we don’t know we don’t know. 
DONALD H. RUMSFELD (former secretary of 


defense), Pentagon briefing, quoted in “Perspectives,” 


Newsweek, 10 March 2003 


33. What men really want is not knowl- 
edge but certainty. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL (English mathematician and 


philosopher), quoted by G. M. Carstairs, in Listener 
(British magazine), 30 July 1964 


34. The Google mission overall is to col- 


lect all the world’s information and make it 


accessible to everyone. 

ERIC SCHMIDT (Google Inc. CEO), slightly modi- 
fied, quoted in Quentin Hardy, “Google Thinks 
Small,” Forbes, 14 November 2005 


35. The highest knowledge is to know that 


we are surrounded by mystery. 

ALBERT SCHWEITZER (German physician and 
theologian), Christianity and the Religions of the 
World, 1939 


36. It is better to know a few things and 
have the right use of them than to know 


many things which you cannot use at all. 
SENECA the YOUNGER (Roman statesman and 


philosopher, 4? B.C.-65 A.D.), quoted in Robert Hebert 


Quick, Essays on Educational Reformers, 1897 


37. Those who think they know it all are 
very annoying to those who do. 

SHEETZ’S RUMINATION, quoted in John Peers, 
editor, /,001 Logical Laws, 1979 

38. Although I do not suppose that either 
of us knows anything really beautiful and 
good, I am better off than he is — for he 


knows nothing, and thinks that he knows; I 


neither know nor think that I know. 
SOCRATES (Greek philosopher, 470?-399 B.C.), 
quoted in Plato, Apology, translated by Benjamin 


Jowett, 1894 


39. When a man’s knowledge is not in 
order, the more knowledge he has, the 
greater will be his confusion. 

HERBERT SPENCER (English philosopher), The 


_Principles of Sociology, 1876-1896 


40. Knowledge is seeing the oneness of the 


Self with God. 


SRIMAD BHAGAVATAM (Hindu scriptures, 5th cent. 


B.C.), quoted in The Wisdom of God, translated by 
Swami Prabhavananda, 1943 


— HENRY DAVID THOREAU 


41. If we value the pursuit of knowledge, 
we must be free to follow wherever that 
search may lead us. 

ADLAI E. STEVENSON (Illinois governor and 
Democratic presidential nominee), campaign speech, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 8 Gctober 1952 


42.1 heard one bey say to another in the 
street today, “You don’t know much more 
than a piece of putty.” 

HENRY DAVID THOREAU (philosopher), journal, 
28 October 1852 


43. Knowledge does not come to us by 


details, but in flashes of light from heaven. 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU, “Life Without 
Principle,” Atlantic, October 1863 


44. The most important knowledge is that 
which guides the way you lead your life. 


LEO TOLSTOY, November 14, A Calendar of 
Wisdom, 1908, translated by Peter Sekirin, 1997 


45. Of all the things we’ ve learned, we still 
haven’t learned where did this desire to _ 
want to know come from? BENT 
JANE WAGNER (writer and director), The Search 
for Signs of Intelligent Life in the Universe, 1986 


46. It’s not so much what folks don’t know 
that causes problems; it’s what they do 


know that ain’t so. 

ARTEMUS WARD (humorist, 1834-1867), quoted in 
James F. Clarity and Warren Weaver Jr., “Briefings,” 
New York Times, 18 October 1984 


47. Beware you be not swallowed up in 
books: an ounce of love is worth a pound 


of knowledge. 
JOHN WESLEY (English founder of Methodism), 
letter to Joseph Benson, 7 November 1768 


48. A loving heart is the beginning of all 
knowledge. 

ANONYMOUS, quoted in Thomas Carlyle, 
“Biography,” 1832, Critical and Miscellaneous 
Essays, Carey & Hart edition, 1849 


49. Knowledge without wisdom is a load 
of books on an ass’s back. 
SAYING (JAPANESE) 


50. Learning acquired in youth is inscribed 


on stone. 
SAYING (TAMIL) 


51. We can never know too little of what’s 
not worth knowing at all. 


52. The chief knowledge is knowing how 
to learn. 


53. The truly knowledgeable appreciate 
both the insufficiency and the uncertainty 
of their knowledge. 


54. Knowledge leads either to reverence or 
arrogance. 


55. Knowledge is the lifeblood of a free 
society. 

Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random 
House Websteris Quotationary. His newly pub- 
lished The Electroshock Quotationary, an illus- 
trated 154-page history of psychiatry’s most 
controversial procedure, is downloadable free- 
of-charge on the Internet at http://www.endof- 
shock.com/102C_ECT.PDF 
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Republicans Stealth Attack on Public Housing 


from page four 


hikes in their utility bills. 

Since the cuts were announced, the 
Philadelphia Housing Authority has been 
forced to lay off 22 percent (350 employ- 
ees) of its workforce. Major layoffs due to 
the latest round of funding cuts have been 
announced in Newark and Jersey City, 
New Jersey; Akron, Ohio; Pittsburgh and 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; and Mobile, Alabama. In 
addition, San Diego, St Paul and Salt 
Lake City all have plans to sell off public 
housing units, since they can no longer 
afford to operate them. 

Our public housing residents are 
already suffering terribly from the blows 
inflicted by the relentless draining of fed- 
eral housing funds. Buildings cannot be 
maintained without adequate funding, so 
many have fallen into serious disrepair. A 
skeletal maintenance staff is unable to 
keep up with tenants’ repair requests, 
leading to growing habitability problems. 

Violent crime victimizes residents as 
funds to provide security, hire police pro- 
tection, and install security features have 
been cut year after year. Services that lead 
youth with few economic choices away 
from the path of violence have also been 
cut, along with programs to assist the frail 
elderly and people with disabilities to stay 
healthy and safe in their buildings. 

A terribly sad outcome of the funding 
cuts in 2006 is that security services in 
San Francisco’s senior and disabled build- 
ings in high-crime neighborhoods were 
eliminated, when the SFHA was forced to 
lay off nearly 30 employees. 

The future is certain if Congress con- 
tinues to let the axe fall. Eventually, our 


poorest residents will lose their homes. 

The National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials (NAHRO) 
has expressed great concern at what might 
befall housing authorities as a result of the 
latest round of cuts. They plainly state: 
“At this point, there is no room left in 
their budgets to cut. The next step may be 
the boarding up and shutting down of crit- 
ically-needed housing.” 

It will fall on our cities to ensure that we 
don’t have a sweeping rise in homelessness 
and displacement when this time comes. 
Can our local governments afford this? 


programs. 

But advocates and citizens who believe 
that the federal government should not 
abandon its responsibility to house the poor 
deserve a fair fight. Americans should be 
told the hard truth about plans to eliminate 
a cornerstone government program that has 
been operating for 75 years. 

By February 15, Congress intends to 
finalize a spending bill that, if left 
unchanged, will make the proposed cuts 
to public housing permanent for 2007. 
This is an invaluable opportunity for our 
new Democratic leadership to challenge 


the immoral pattern of defunding that has 


taken hold. 


Federally subsidized housing programs for the poor have 
been clearly drawn targets throughout Bush’s tenure. In 
the “war room” where the Republicans plan their rabid 
assault against domestic social programs, hangs a map of 
public housing sites where the bombs have been dropped. 


The Republican agenda has been made 
abundantly clear by their policies: public 
housing should be starved to the point of 
extinction or until local governments pick 
up the ball. If they talked as hawkishly 
about their housing agenda — which will 
create homelessness, displacement, vio- 
lence and crime, and a huge burden for 
local communities to clean up — as they 
do about the war abroad, Americans 
would be up in arms. But voters won’t 
revolt against something they don’t real- 
ize is happening. 

Thus, we should not expect to read 
press releases from the White. House 
announcing housing cuts anytime soon. It 
is not in the interest of the administration 
and their allies in Congress to publicize 
their aggressive attacks on federal housing 


By insisting on adequate funding, 
members of Congress would take a criti- 
cal step forward towards shifting the tide 
in housing policy. By speaking out, they 
can help provide a fair playing field for 
Americans who believe in compassionate 
housing policies to keep the attacks on 
housing at bay. 

By taking a public stand against the 
unconscionable cuts to low-income hous- 
ing, the House Speaker and her Senate 
colleagues could not only assert their 
newly gained power to assert the funda- 
mental “San Francisco values” of caring 
for our less fortunate by formulating new 
policy, but they also have the chance to 
“rally the troops”.at home against the 
Bush administration’s disastrous housing 
policies. 
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any shelter’s guest 
by Randy Fingland 


on concrete mattresses 
one must 

tear a hole into winter 
climb inside 

to stay warm 

breathe continuously 
through the night 
until the sun 
shakes off 

the shakes 

cold causes 

to outdoor bones 


New Death 


by Mary Meriam 

Spring again, life without love. 
Pigeons mate in the gutters. 

A dead man on the sidewalk, 

his peaceful face flash-photographed. 


Now is the perfect time for our 
Democratic leaders to blow the cover off 
this mean-spirited effort to destroy public 
housing that has so purposely remained 
hidden from public view. To do so would 
show real leadership and would prove to 
the always skeptical Bay Area that a 
Democratically controlled Congress does 
mean real change. 

Tell your representatives to stand up 
against the cuts to public housing today 
by sending a letter online at www.local- 
impact.org. To find out more about the 
HUD cuts, contact Sara@hresf.org. 


Sara Shortt is the Director of Subsidized 
Housing Programs at the Housing Rights 
Committee of San Francisco. 


Important Victory for Medically Uninsured 


from page 4 


must give their Chargemasters to any 
patient requesting a copy. 

Dermody gave “a great deal of credit” to 
uninsured patients driven purely by desper- 
ation, who, without organization among 
them or contact between them, “indepen- 
dently realized this was a problem.” 


“They didn’t want to:take it anymore,” - 


Dermody said. “They were very upset 
about the financial crisis they were put in 
by their medical crisis, and they stepped 
forward, brought these claims in the legal 
system, and got justice.” 

Uninsured lead plaintiff, Adrienne 
Dancer, 28, commuted from the Los Feliz 
area of Los Angeles to her waitress job in 
Pasadena. When she broke her foot, she 
went to the Glendale Memorial Hospital, 
halfway between. What she later learned 
was an E.R. looked more like a walk-in 
clinic than an emergency facility. 

During a three-hour visit, she was seen 
for 15 minutes by a diagnosing nurse, and 
15 minutes by a nurse who confirmed the 
break from an X-ray, applied an ice pack 
and a splint with a bandage (not a cast), 
gave her a Vicodin, and sent Dancer on her 
way. The only doctor she saw walked by 
nodding, “Hi.” On leaving this “E.R,” she 
was required to pay a $100 deposit. 

She was discouraged from returning 
for follow-up by an attitude that implied, 
“We saw you once initially. Please don’t 
come back.” 

They directed her to the downtown L.A. 
County Hospital. This facility, whose 
facade is used for the soap opera General 
Hospital, appeared to have escaped renova- 
tion “for 30 to 40 years.” The E.R. was a 
big “room filled with hundreds of people.” 
During her three-hour wait, five to six 
patients were seen. She finally left. 

Without follow-up, her foot “didn’t 
heal in the right place.” Today, a bone 


protrudes half an inch, leaving a “bump.” 
She can still wear shoes and walk, but her 
“feet are different.” Restoring the foot to 
normal would require breaking and -reset- 
ting, but such surgery “is not appealing.” 

She expected to be charged $200 to 
$300, but an $800-$900 bill arrived in the 
mail. Her roommate observed Dancer 
‘almost pass out on the lawn.” 

Intelligent and assertive, Dancer request- 
ed a detailed invoice, which took Glendale 
Memorial a month to provide. Included in 
the breakdown of hospital charges was $25 
for one Vicodin tablet. Over-the-counter, an 
entire bottle cost $15. 

Her Internet research into California 


legislation and activity in other states — 


went nowhere. She finally found and e- 
mailed the firm of Lieff, Cabraser, 
Heimann & Bernstein, then involved in 
the Sutter case. An accessible, welcoming 
attorney, Nirej Sekhon, who now teaches 
legal writing at Stanford, responded. 

Dermody, Nirej’s supervisor, instruct- 
ed him to follow up with Dancer. Lead 
attorneys Dermody and Becker carried the 
case forward to its successful conclusion. 

From its extensive work with hospitals, 
the law firm was aware of many “unin- 
sureds” suffering price-gouging. After a 
year, Adrienne Dancer and Amber T. 
Howell from Grass Valley came forward 
to file in this case and were named lead 
plaintiffs, representing others in the class. 
Amber Howell has since moved east and 
could not be reached for comment. 

Though Adrienne Dancer found a better 
job with benefits, she did not turn her back 
on the suit. “I wanted to fix the problem for 
other people,” she said. “In cities like Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, there are many 
artists, actors, and part-time workers gam- 
bling on continued good health with no 
insurance. When part-time employees are 
the most vulnerable, it’s a slap in the face 
that hospitals are gouging them.” 


In the winter of 2006, I, myself, became 
a member of this class. Three years earlier, 
I transcribed medical dictation at home 
without insurance. Blind-sided by sudden 
osteoarthritis and osteoporosis, thinning 
cartilage and a bone spur in my knee 
restricted transcription foot pedal use, 
affecting my ability to work. 

Also, I resided in a small Pacific 
Heights Victorian. When tenants smoked, 
I suffered severe respiratory. difficulties. 
My father died of lung cancer. Second- 
hand smoke posed a serious risk. 

A friend suggested I try the Sister 
Mary Filippa Clinic at Catholic Health 
Care West’s St. Mary’s Hospital in San 
Francisco, known for providing free care 
to low-income patients. 

The intake coordinator verified my 
financial status. The social worker told me 
the no-cost medical care included free 
medications and clinic and emergency 
room visits. Between 2003 and 2004, I 
visited the E.R. three times and the 
Filippa clinic twice. In all E.R. visits, the 
intake nurse left me sitting for hours with- 
out seeing a physician. 

In the clinic, I asked the female resi- 
dent for a letter detailing to building man- 
agement my risk from spin-off smoke. 

“Move out of the building,” she com- 
manded. 

I said, politely but firmly, that maybe it 
was hard for a doctor to understand the 
impossibility of a low-income worker 
leaving an inexpensive rent-controlled 
San Francisco apartment. She summarily 
dismissed me, refusing to write the letter. 

To my shock, I received an $850 bill. 

Though I called the accounting office 
explaining my “charity care” status at the 
Mary Filippa Clinic, the hospital contin- 
ued to mail follow-up bills interspersed 
with two years of dunning letters and 
phone calls. All this caused me great per- 
sonal stress. 

After a year, I returned the agent’s calls, 
stating I had been set up for fraudulent free 


medical care. I assured her that this relent-. 
less collection-stalking would garner her 
nothing but wasted time since I would 


-never pay. “Thank you,” she said, surprised 


but apparently grateful. I never heard from 
her again. All dunning letters ceased. 

In the winter of 2006, along with 
700,000 CHW overcharged “uninsureds,” 
I received the court-approved class notice 
from the claims administrator declaring 
that, as a class member, I was eligible for 
a refund of 35 percent of my bill. 

Since St. Mary’s had ceased its dun- 
ning barrage on its own, I was due no 
refund. However, describing my experi- 
ence on the record at the January il. 
2007, Superior Court hearing before 
Judge Kramer considerably eased my 
pain, suffering and sense of isolation 

There I spoke with organized, articu- 
late Kelly Dermody. I said I was personal- 
ly grateful that the suit provided real vali- 
dation. I was not alone. 

Dermody said, “I think a lot of unin- 
sured people weren’t aware of how bad this 
was and that they weren’t the only one hav- 
ing this problem.” The firm received “hun- 
dreds” of calls for information about claim 
forms or just to say thanks. 

“The media is not known for being that 
interested in poverty,” she said. “But it 
has been very interested in health care as 
it affects poor people, and it has gotten the 
word out more, especially in the last year 
or two.” 

In January 2007, every legislator had a 
health care plan. Each at his own govern- 
mental level, George Bush, Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, Gavin Newsom, and 
Tom Ammiano proposed and quibbled. 
None of their plans have come to fruition. 

When hospitals overcharged them, 
Adrienne Dancer and Amber Howell took 
the initiative and did something about it. 
They proved once again that the most suc- 
cessful and permanent changes are 
accomplished from the grass roots by 
everyday people. 
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The Federal Government’s Ongoing Failure 


from page one 


They don’t mention the $290 million 
cut from public housing.operating expens- 
es, or the thousands of security and main- 
tenance workers laid off from Public 
Housing Authorities, or the vacant hous- 
ing units being sold off.rather than reno- 
vated and rented to poor people. 

They don’t talk about the 100,000 pub- 
lic housing units lost between 1996 and 
2005 nationwide.’ They certainly. don’t 
talk about the zero funding for new public 


housing since 1996, and they are a bit reti- _ 


cent to mention the 4000 undamaged pub- 
lic housing units being demolished in 
New Orleans along with those that were 
damaged by Hurricane Katrina. 

“Chronic homelessness,” they say, “is 
the problem. Worry not, because once: we 


solve that, we’ll get back to the other 90 


percent of you poor schmucks without 
housing.” 

In the meantime, Mangano and the 
National Alliance to End Homelessness 
want cities to design still more plans to deal 
with us poor schmucks when we become 
“chronic.” They have even thoughtfully 
provided a step-by-step guide to writing 
effective 10-Year Plans, to help plan writers 
secure funds to alleviate the “visible 
impact” of “chronic homelessness” on their 
“community’s safety and attractiveness.” 

In the meantime, the thousands of poor 
people and families losing their housing 
every year should just tough it out (or per- 
haps chill out and smoke some “chronic’’) 
until the chronics are under control. 

As evidence of the misplaced priorities 
of federal: officials, they decree that hous- 
ing subsidies are better directed toward 
mortgage lenders and wealthier house- 


holds, to the tune of $122 billion a year. 
Those millions of pesky poor people look- 


‘ing for a place to rent can make do with 


the less than $30 billion, and decreasing, 
amount allocated to HUD. 

Besides, housing has nothing to do 
with homelessness. HUD pays experts to 
write reports proving conclusively that 
what homeless people really need is bio- 
metric tracking, life-skills training and 
leased SRO rooms with case managers in 
the front office, and they need 10-Year 
Plans to be written for them. 

It’s funny that once upon a time, our. 
federal government created HUD, a Social 
Security system, and the Works Progress 
Administration (WPA) — . all without 
having to write a single 10-Year Plan — 
and these programs actually worked! | 

The year 2007 marks the twentieth 
anniversary of the federal government’s pri- 
mary response to contemporary homeless- 


ness, the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless 


Assistance Act of 1987. The money provid- 
ed by this act has become the lifeblood of 
the National Alliance to End Homelessness 
and Interagency Council on Homelessness 
as they promote the chronic homeless ini- 
tiative and mobilize a policy movement in 
support of itself. 

After 20 years of writing plan after 
plan after plan on how “best” to spend 
McKinney money and “end homeless- 
ness,” there hasn’t been one damn plan to 
restore the cuts to federal funding for 
affordable housing, which is, after all, 
what got us here in the first place. 

Tell Congress, tell the White House, 
tell your mama and your papa too. Say ‘it 
to anyone who will listen and write it to 
those who won’t: Nothing ends home- 
lessness like a home. 

WRAP’s new report, “Without Housing: 
Decades of Federal Housing Cutbacks, Massive 
Homelessness and Policy. Failures,’ can be 
downloaded for free at http://wraphome.org 


Fresno Ministry of Truth 


from page 8 


homeless people to the front of City Hall 
and have them speak to the nation from 
there. After all, homelessness is a political 
issue, and it should be. addressed through 
the political organs of our society. 

Fresno City Council President Jerry 
Duncan turned out to be a surprising ally. 
I’ve concluded that he’s either the last 
holdover of a Communist sleeper cell who 
doesn’t know the Cold War is over, or an 
honest politician trying to prove that the 
term “honorable conservative” isn’t an 
oxymoron. I’m not sure which of those is 
more likely; but however it may be, 
Duncan clearly wants the Homelessness 
Marathon to be treated fairly. 

Duncan told me that he had even told 
Fresno Assistant City Manager Bruce 
Rudd that he wanted us treated the same as 
an “I Love Mayor Autry Marathon,” so for 
a while there it looked like we were in. 

In a disputed conversation, I say that 
Rhonda Jorn told me, by whatever words, 
that our use of City Hall would be no prob- 
lem so long as we complied with the same 
rules as everybody else, which was fine 
with me; and she advised me that I should 


meet with Doug Dow, the City Hall facili- 
ties manager, to go over logistics. 


I met with Dow and he'said there » 


would be some mandatory charges for 
security and whatnot, and that he would 
make up an estimate. But when I called 
Dow for the estimate, he told me that he 
had received a call from Mayor Autry’s 
office and had been told that he had “bet- 
ter things to do,” and that now this matter 
would be between the Mayor’s office and 
City Council President Jerry Duncan. I 
asked Duncan what was up, and he said 
this was the first he’d heard of it. 

What followed was more than three 
weeks of Duncan writing e-mails to City 
Manager Andy Souza and a whole cast of 
characters in the municipal administration, 
trying ‘to get a straight answer about the 
availability of City Hall for our broadcast. 

As he met delays and roadblocks, 
Duncan wrote to me, “I can’t tell you how 
frustrated I am,” and “this is getting very 
confusing and more and more frustrat- 
ing.” At one point he wrote to Assistant 
City Manager Rudd about us, saying, 
“Last week you told me you would con- 
nect them up with someone with the infor- 
mation and the authority to get them the 
answers they seek. Have you done that 
yet?” The answer was no. 


Berkeley Women’s Shelter Does Vital Work — 


from page five 


we’re focusing on too.” The hard part is 


to get them into the shelters in the first — 


place. 

She goes on, “However, we have other 
clients that are working and are here 
through no fault of their own. The thing is 


to identify people and get them to the 


resources that they need.” 

Phillis talks about the rules. “When I 
started here, there were two pages of 
rules; there’s five now. Things change, we 
grow and expand. That’s one of the rea- 
sons the ladies feel safe here.” 

There is a rule about not hanging 
around outside the building. When clients 
come in after 4 o’clock, they can’t go out 
again. Men coming to see someone have 
to wait on the corner. Good hygiene is 
gently enforced. Someone coming in dirty 
ot smelly is discreetly urged to take a 
shower (showers are accessible all night) 
and given clean clothes and bed linens. 

The motivation for the rules is obviously 
to make the shelter a comfortable, healing 
place for the women to stay; but there is 
consideration for the neighbors as well. 
NIMBY iism is alive and well in Berkeley, 
as everywhere else. “If we didn’t own this 
building, we probably would have been out 
of here,” Phillis observes. 

That the Women’s Shelter program is a 
success is evident from the great number 
of positive outcomes. The staff are not 
seeing a revolving door situation as much, 


where people continue to drift in and out 
of homelessness. But there are always 


new clients coming in, because the need 


never diminishes. 


“We’re doing good work, but it’s never 


going to end,” Phillis says. She calls up 
the metaphor in saying, “To me the cup is 
half empty. Some people might want to 


go with the cup is half full. I’m not trip-. | 


ping on how good we did this. I’m wor- 
ried about the ones that are still out there. 
For me that’s where my heart stays.” 

Describing older women, sometimes 
even in their 70s, coming into the shelter, 
she says, “It’s really hard to go home 
some nights. I always say good night to 
the ladies before I leave and it’s so hard.” 

Phillis also talks about the children, 
about a mother who came in the other day 
with her young children. The shelter was 
their last resort. It was late afternoon and 
dinner was not to be served until 7 p.m., 
but on the counter were some day-old 
sandwiches that had been donated. 

Phillis says, “These kids ran up. They 
were so hungry. I’ve never seen kids so 
hungry before. That’s the kind of stuff 
that just kills you. They literally had 
empty stomachs. They had slept in the 
car, on the street.” Her voice chokes up as 
she describes it. 

“That particular day just killed me. I 
went home. I was so sad, thinking this 
isn’t Africa, this isn’t Central America, 
this is Berkeley.” 


For her part, though, Jorn said, “I don’t 
believe I ever said you were ‘cleared’ to use 
the building. As with any other organization 
wanting to stage an event using City Hall 
Facilities, the ‘clearance’ would come from 
your end once’ you’ve obtained the proper 


_ permits, insurance and security you require 


for your event.” 

-That was the first time, after nearly 
four weeks planning this event, that any- 
one said anything to me about permits. 
Dan Waterhouse, who has worked with 
the Fresno Rainbow Pride Parade, filled 
me in on what this means. Apparently, 
we’re supposed to get a Special Event 
Permit, which takes 30 days to obtain, 
because the Fresno police have to do a 
background check. We have. to allow 30 
days for the installation of our phone and 
data transmission lines, and we can’t 
order the installation for a site we’re not 
sure we’re going to get. . 

So if Waterhouse is*right, we’re proba- 
bly already out of luck as far as City Hall 
is concerned, because we don’t have 60 
days before the Homelessness Marathon 


broadcast. But it’s not like anybody from 


the City of Fresno has said one word to us 
so far about what we’re supposed to do. 

Were we treated just the same as an “T 
Love Autry Marathon?” 


by Judy Jones — ~~ in filth 


last night 
in a state of half awake 
and half asleep 


her feet 
bleeding 
swollen — 
bruised 

with no shoes 


every now and then 
someone dropped 

a nickel in 

her shriveled hand 
as they covered 
their nose in disgust 


the bones of the homeless returned 


no life was.there 
not even a glare 
as we walked by 


and i prayed 
ane ae ane without a care 
the old woman how can I help 
i saw today and tonite others see 
dying on the street as i tried to sleep we are 


her spirit came to me 


“please child 

don’t you see 

iam going to die 
unless you help me” 


“my well worn soul 

is black and blue 

I’m so weary child 
there must be 
something you can do” 


tears ran down 


. god will help you 
her rotting flesh her withered face find a way 
smelled of death 

“help me god will help you 
i had to look twice oh god help me find a way 
: ll ali 

to see if she was still alive P’'m hungry cold Gee bunes URthe howele 
her body and dying all alone had returned 
a skeleton Pm eighty years old to haunt our tightly 
all covered ya know” closed eyes 


As I write, I don’t know where we’ll 
be. I do, however, know when’ we’ll be 
airing the show, so let me repeat: The 
Homelessness Marathon will begin at 4 
p.m. on Tuesday, February 20, and end 
at 6 a.m. on Wednesday, February 21. 
And you’ll be able to hear it on KFCF, 
88.1 FM. I hope you'll be listening! 

I’m telling you, sometimes I wonder 
how come I’m:so grumpy; and how come 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Mohandas 
Gandhi and Abraham Lincoln all got shot. 
But far be it from me to close on a ‘note of 
such depressing speculation. : 


No, I want to make a positive contribu-’ 


tion to the civic life of Fresno, and toward 
that end, I would like to suggest that many 
of the City Departments I’ve encountered 
in planning the Homelessness Marathon 
could be consolidated. Surely the Fresno 
Office for Slandering the Poor, The 
Fresno Office of Fabricated Statistics, The 


Fresno Office of Plausible Deniability and” 


the Fresno Office for the Unequal Use of 
Public Facilities could all be combined 
into a single Ministry of Truth. That 
might save the City a lot of money, and 
who knows, maybe it could be put toward 
places where Fresno’s homeless people 
won’t have to live in fear. 


picking up my pen — 
S the words began ~ 

from a place | 

deep inside | 


her only family 

and it’s up to us 
to help her 

die with dignity 


how can i help 

them love 

this homeless soul 
as their own mother 


and a heavenly voice 
whispered to me 
“don’t worry child 


. 
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The Pentagon at War with Press Freedom 


by Norman Solomon 


e often hear that the Pentagon 

exists to defend our freedoms. 

But the Pentagon is moving 
against press freedom. 

Not long ago, journalist Sarah Olson 
received a subpoena to testify next month 
in the court-martial of U.S. Army Lt. 
Ehren Watada, who now faces prosecu- 
tion for speaking against the Iraq war and 
refusing to participate in it. Apparently, 
the commanders at the Pentagon are so 
eager to punish Watada that they’ve 
decided to go after reporters who have 
informed the public about his statements. 

People who run wars are notoriously 
hostile to a free press. They’re quick to 


praise it — unless the reporting goes — 


beyond mere stenography for the war- 
makers and actually engages in journal- 
ism that makes the military command 
uncomfortable. 

Evidently, that’s why the Pentagon 
subpoenaed Olson. They want her to testi- 
fy to authenticate her quotes from Watada 
— which is to say, they want to force her 
into the prosecution of him. 

“Army lawyers are overreaching when 
they try to prosecute their case by drafting 
reporters,” the Los Angeles Times noted in 
a January 8 editorial. 

The newspaper added: “No prosecutor 
should be able to conscript any reporter into 
being a deputy by compelling testimony 
about a statement made by a source — or 
go fishing for information beyond what a 
reporter presents in a story — unless it’s 
absolutely vital to protect U.S. citizens from 
crime or attack. This principle should apply 
whether or not the source’ was speaking in 
confidence, or whether or not the reporter 
works for a media organization.” 


by Jack Bragen 

% @ Ve may mistakenly perceive that 
television news is accurate for 
the reason that channel five 
says basically the same thing as channel 
seven and channel two, with mild varia- 
tions. Since all the channels agree with 
each other, we are presented with the illu- 
sion of an accurate map. This is an illusion 
based on how human consciousness 
works, and caused by the fact that the 
same conglomerates own all the channels. 

In fact, television news is here to brain- 
wash us. It is here to make us believe it is 
unsafe to step outside the front door and 
unsafe inside as well. (You may as well 
hide under your bed.) 

The press is here to make us believe 
we are helpless to change events in the 
world, and if we try, we will be targeted. 

The corporate media is here to make 


us believe further research is necessary - 


before alternate-fuel cars can be put on 
the streets — a lie. Meanwhile, we con- 
tinue to guzzle gasoline with our giant 
SUVs, making it necessary to invade 
other countries to get more oil. The auto 
industry gives us the line that “we’re 
putting millions of dollars into research.” 
Yet we already have the technology — 
| ‘and it’s being suppressed. 


Fer ee 


Television News Brainwashes Us 
While Congress Shortchanges Us 


. quered, not with firepower, but with 


Voila! The Enemy! Prisoners tortured by U.S. forces in Iraq cast a cloud 
over the nation, showing that cherished freedoms can be a casualty of war. '142e!wood 


Olson is a freelancer whose reporting 
on Watada has appeared on the widely 
read Truthout.org website and has aired 
on the nationwide public radio program 
“Making Contact.” (Full disclosure: I was 
a founder of that program and served as 
an advisor.) Fora number of years, she 
has been doing the job of a journalist. 
Now, in its dealings with her, the 
Pentagon is despicably trying to trample 
on the First Amendment. 

As the L.A. Times editorialized, “there is 
something especially chilling about the U.S. 
military reaching beyond its traditional 
authority to compel a non-military U.S. citi- 
zen engaged in news-gathering to testify in 
a military court, simply to bolster a court- 


The media is here to make us believe 
that the Democrats are “the good guys” 
while the Republicans are “the bad guys.” 
It is now clear that the Democrats are in. 
collusion with the Republicans to rip off, 
not represent, the people. We are supposed 
to believe that the Democrats are giving 
Bush a chance to fall flat on his face by 
permitting a troop surge in Iraq. (Watch, 
everybody, how Nancy Pelosi has tough 
words for President Bush!) 

The Democrats got in office on the 
unpopularity of the war; and now that 
they are the majority in Congress, they 
do a good job of berating the president 
for his bad judgment. President Bush 
admits he made an error in judgment, but 
claims that now we need to fix it with 
even more troops. The Democrats say, 
“tsk, tsk,” but somehow find a way to go 
along with it. 

The public is being brainwashed into 
believing that the right thing is going to 
happen. Meanwhile, the wrong thing is 
happening. Citizens’ minds are being 
messed with and turned to mush. Of 
course, this is the very nature of television. 

The American people have been con- 


microwave popcorn, blow-dried news. 
anchors and the remote control. 


Art by Art 


martial case.... Sustaining the military sub- 
poena would set a troubling precedent. It’s 
time for the Army to back off.” 
- But the Army hasn’t shown any sign of 
backing off — despite an outcry from a 
widening range of eminent journalists, 
mainstream media institutions and First 
Amendment groups. 

“Trying to force a reporter to testify at 
a court-martial sends the wrong signal to 
the media and the military,” said the pres- 
ident of the Military Reporters and 
Editors organization, James: W. Crawley. 
He commented: “One of the hallmarks of 
American journalism, as documented in 
the Bill of Rights and defended by our 
armed services, is.a clear separation of the 


press and the government. Using journal- 
ists to help the military prosecute its case 
seems like a serious breach of that wall.” 

By sending subpoenas to Sarah Olson 
and to another journalist who has reported 
on Watada (Gregg Kakesako of the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin), the Pentagon is 
trying to chip away at the proper role of 
news media. 

Two officials of the PEN American 
Center, a venerable organization that 
works to protect freedom of expression, 
put the issue well in a recent letter to 
Defense Secretary Robert Gates: “If 
Olson and Kakesako respond to these sub- 
poenas by testifying, they will essentially 
be participating in the prosecution of their 
source. Reporters should not serve as the 
investigative arm of the government. Such 
a role compromises their objectivity and 
can have chilling effects on the press.” 

Writing for Editor & Publisher maga- 
zine, Sarah Olson summed up what is at 
stake: ““A member of the press should never 
be placed in the position of aiding a govern- 
ment prosecution of political speech. This 
goes against the grain of even the most 
basic understanding of the First 
Amendment’s free press guarantees and the 
expectation of a democracy that relies on a 
free flow of information and perspectives 
without fear of censor or retribution.” 

Olson added: “You may ask: Do I want | 
to be sent to prison by the U.S. Army for 
not cooperating with their prosecution of 


‘Lieutenant Watada? My answer: 


Absolutely not. You may also ask: Would 
I rather contribute to the prosecution of a 
news source for sharing newsworthy per- 
spectives on an affair of national concern? 
That is the question I wholly object to 


having before me in the first place.” 


The Pentagon’s attack on journalism is 
an attack on the First Amendment — and 
an attempt to drive a wedge between jour- 
nalists and dissenters in the military. 
Resistance is essential for democracy. 


Norman Solomon’s book, War Made Easy: 
How Presidents and Pundits Keep Spinning Us 


-to Death, is out in paperback. For more infor- 


mation about Pentagon moves against journal- 
ists, go to: www.FreePressWG.org 


